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the most perfect in their profession. @ The subtle knowledge that 
comes of a life-long experience is intensified in the making of 
Chickering Pianos. @ The founder of this house began in 1823, more 
than eighty-one years ago, to make the pianos that bear his name. 
q@ Always famous for the excellence of their tone, they are to-day 
the unquestioned superiors of all others. @ Catalogue upon request. 
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We would especially call attention to the “‘Quarter (4%) Grand,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 817 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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THE INTERIOR FINISH AND FURNISHING OF 
THE SMALL HOUSE—IL. 


By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


N the small house, the lower floor of which was 
described in a previous article, the wide stair- 
way leading to the upper room was broken midway 
by a small landing; a deep casement window was 
set here with built-in seat below; this seat was up- 
holstered with dull green velvet and bore pillows 
covered with raw silk in pastel tones. ‘The treads of 
the stairway were uncovered, stained like the floor 
below, and finished with two coats of florsatin. The 
same stain and finish was used on the standing wood- 
work as that in the room from which the stairs 
ascended. 
The walls of the small upper hall were covered in 
a goldenrod shade of grass cloth which agreed per- 
fectly with the various colors shown in the rooms 
opening from it. The standing woodwork of this 
hall had been treated with ivory eggshell-white 
enamel. ‘The ceiling was tinted in exactly the same 
shade. A small settle and table were here, the latter 
holding a plant; these were of birch stained a brown 
mahogany. The restrained dignity of treatment 
felt in the lower rooms of this house pervaded its 
upper chambers, though in a lesser degree. The 
furniture used in the bedrooms is simple and plain 
in line, but more delicate in form. The standing 
woodwork in all of the rooms is of white wood which 
had been treated with the various enamels best 
harmonizing with the color scheme of the room. 
The portion of the front bedroom,—which is also 
the largest,—extending over the veranda below, is 
shown in the picture. A well-wrought-out color 
scheme was used here. The minutest particular 
of every detail has been treated with the same care- 
ful consideration as was given to the selection of 
furniture and wall covering. The latter in this 
room is of two-toned, almost invisible stripe, in dull 
shades of green flock paper (the room faces south); 
the upper third of the wall covered in a glazed Eng- 
lish paper of dainty and exquisite coloring,—pale 
spring blossoms, a mingling of crocus and pink 
spirea, with foliage in green pastel shades, which 
harmonized perfectly with the deeper shades of the 
same color in the lower wall. ‘The standing woodwork 
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had been treated with ivory eggshell-white enamel, like 
that used in the hall; the picture rail set at the join- 
ing of the lower wall paper with the figured upper, 
and also the mold at the ceiling line were treated 
with the same enamel. ‘The mantel was an attrac- 
tive feature of this room, the fireplace being wide 
and deep, holding brass andirons of simple design; 
the mantel itself was suggestive of Colonial, the wide 
mirror extended almost its length above the narrow 
shelf; the frame of this was dull and entirely with- 
out ornamentation. The tile used about the fire- 
place and hearth was in the shade of jade green, 
slightly deeper in tone than the side walls, and of 
unglazed surface. 

The window treatment was especially good; glazed 
English chintz, repeating exactly the color and 
design of the upper wall, was used as a valance twelve 
inches deep, and for the straight hanging curtains 
outlining the windows reaching to the sill. Next 
the glass were draperies of sheer white muslin with 
tiny embroidered dots; these curtains were made 
with 24 inch ruffles up the front and were caught 
back on either side and held in place by bands of 
the muslin tied in crisp smart bows; these curtains 
were run by a casing at the top, on slender brass 
extension rods, and set close to the window. The 
glazed chintz curtains were laid in scant folds, the 
stiffness of the material necessitating and calling 
for this treatment. ‘The lower edge of the valance, 
as well as the lower edge and sides of the long cur- 
tains, were finished by an inch wide cotton fringe 
which showed white and green. The seat below 
was a dress box, the top being lightly but com- 
fortably padded and upholstered with the chintz; a 
flounce of which, laid in shallow pleats, completed 
it. The pillows were covered in Parma satin, a 
glossy cotton fabric which launders well. This 
material comes in beautiful tones, those selected 
here being pastel green, soft light yellow and dull 
old rose. ‘The furniture in this room had all been 
treated with the ivory enamel in precisely the same 
tone as the woodwork. ‘The seats of the chairs were 
covered with the glazed chintz, as was also the 
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winged chair. The large Wilton rug which held 
the center of the floor was in two tones of mossy 
green, much darker in color but entirely in harmony 
with the wall covering. 

A bed of simple cottage design was kept all in 
white. A large black fur rug was effectively used 
before the fireplace. This strong mass of black 
accentuated and brought out the color scheme of 
the room very beautifully; a touch of black appeared 
again in the frames of the pictures on the wall. 

Upon the pretty dressing-table, crystal candle- 
sticks were used with little fluted shades of pink silk. 
The same color and material was in larger form on 
the crystal lamp which held the centre of the small 
table, placed attractively near the inviting winged 
chair. A book cover made from a bit of dull green 
Venetian brocade and trimmed about with gold 
galloon, lay on the table. Even the small work-box 
played its part in the scheme of the room, it being 
of pale green, faint yellow and pink straw. 

The woman who was responsible for the beauty 
of this house, admitted that this small basket box 
was really accountable for the color scheme of the 
room. ‘“‘A Christmas box of bonbons it was,” she 
said, “and as I was then planning my house, the 
attractive and rather unusual mingling of these 
colors in these particular tones appealed to me. I 
decided to use this for my spools and skeins, and 
from it built up my room. I determined to find a 
wall paper showing these colors. Imagine my 
pleasure one day in the early spring, to discover dis- 
played in the window of one of the leading shops 
this very paper, with the glazed chintz draped be- 
side it. ‘They insisted in the shop that the entire 
wall covering should be of this figured paper, with 
window draperies and furniture covering of the 
chintz, when, armed with my little basket, | went in 
to try the colors. ‘They harmonized perfectly. My 
own decision, however, was quickly taken,—it would 
be impossible for me to live in a room with walls 
covered completely with the figured paper, the de- 
sign repeated in the draperies,—and I found, after 
much search, the two-toned stripe in exactly the 
proper shades of green; it is the white light in the 
green that makes this so restful. ‘The curtains, you 
see, are brought only against the plain wall, and to 
my mind the effect is much more attractive. Every 
bit of pink and green and yellow used in this room, 
has been carefully matched and tried out with the 
coloring of the wall paper and chintz, even the Fra 
Angelica angels in the round gold frame above my 
mantel showing the same colors in deeper tones. 
When my room was completed, I felt it needed some 
strong accentuating note, and decided upon the 
purchase of the black fur rug. I searched vainly 
for a rug of the size and quality I wished which 
came within my price; finally I bought two of the 
Japanese goat skins, selecting them from dozens 
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that were shown me. These skins show a good 
lustre, and when carefully joined, as they have been, 
the effect, I think, is rather good, and particularly 
satisfactory since they cost me but $6.00 each.” 

The electric fixtures in the room were simple in 
design and of brush brass, the only elaboration being 
the candelabra effect on either side of the mantel. 
These candelabra were found in a second-hand shop 
and cost $5.50 for the pair; they were carefully 
cleaned and finished to suit the other fixtures in the 
room, and wired and fitted with electric candles. 

The room over the den, adjoining this apartment, 
one realized at once was intended for a man’s room. 
The walls were covered in pewter gray grass cloth; 
the ceiling of ivory white extended to the picture 
rail. The furniture was of perfectly simple lines 
and comprised a single bed, a chiffonier, some book- 
shelves, an easy chair, a writing table, and some 
smaller chairs—all of comfortable design. ‘The case- 
ment windows were hung with straight curtains next 
the glass, of sheer white organdy, made with three- 
inch hems; over these were placed straight draperies 
of raw silk. ‘The upholstery of the chairs and cover- 
ing of the window seat was of cut green velvet, rich 
and dark in tone; the door curtain was also of this 
material. The furniture was stained, as was the 
woodwork, with black-oak wood tint and given a 
flat dull finish. 

On the writing table much red morocco was used; 
pad, letter-box and ink-well holder, showed a bril- 
liant scarlet. Hunting prints of pink-coated horse- 
men repeated this color on the walls. A rug of 
two-toned Brussels in shades of very dark green cov- 
ered the centre of the floor. All hardware and 
fixtures were of wrought iron. The bold bits of 
brilliant scarlet introduced in this room saved i 
from sombreness. ‘The handling of the plain masses 
of color was extremely well done, the effect being 
strong and characteristic. 

The guest chamber, nursery and bath rooms re- 
main to be described in this very perfect house. ‘The 
bath room had tiled wainscot to the height of seven 
feet, the tiling being of jade green with flecks of white; 
the upper surface of the sanded wall, and also the 
ceiling, had been painted in pure white, in oil. All 
standing woodwork had been treated with three coats 
of flat lead, followed by two coats of No. 10 enamel, 
which gave a hard surface with a fine gloss. All 
fixtures were of nickel plate and glass; wherever pos- 
sible glass was used, the rod for towels and the shelves 
for bottles were all of it. The rug of green and 
white was washable, as in fact, was everything in 
this hygienic bath room. The high diamond-pane 
window was curtained with green and white muslin. 

The nursery showed the same study of detail as 
the other rooms of the house. The rough plaster 
walls were painted in oil, the last coat being flatted 
by turpentine. From the picture rail to the ceiling 
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line, the upper third of the room was covered 
with an attractive nursery paper of English make, 
known as the “Goose Girl Pattern.” The design 
showed smiling little maids in sabots, the white of 
their caps repeated again in waddling fat geese which 
‘ followed them in endless procession around the room. 
The ceiling was white, as was also the os 
The diminutive furniture of this room made i 
eminently the realm of the baby. Hangings of 
yellow linen some shades lighter than the side walls 
draped the windows over white organdy curtains 
next the glass. One side of the room was given up 
to what appeared to be low bookcases with doors. 
Books, however, filled only a portion of these, the re- 
mainder being utilized as a general store room for toys; 
the doors opened easily and were within reach of the 
little hands. The maple floor was left in the natural 
color and finished with florsatin. A two-toned rag 
rug in shades of blue covered the centre and the chair 
cushions wore slips of blue and white linen toweling; 
these could be readily removed and laundered. 
The guest-room was of northern exposure; the 
side walls were covered with an English paper of 
soft pinkish cream background, against which, 
apparently thrown with lavish hand, were great 
clusters of American Beauty roses. Extending to the 
picture rail, the ceiling was tinted the shade of the 
background. All woodwork, including the picture rail, 
in this room was finished with leaf green enamelacq, 
a shade exactly repeating the soft whitish green color 
of the foliage of the roses. ‘The casement windows 
were hung with embroidered muslin in pink and 
white, with straight hanging over- draperies of thin 
rose silk, matching the color of the American Beauty 
roses. The bed of brass was dressed simply with 
white Marseilles spread, and hem-stitched linen 
pillow slips, a treatment that was evidently in favor 
with the mistress of this house, as it was used through- 
out. A rug of rich, soft crimson Wilton with a 
two-toned border, held the centre of the floor. The 
furniture was of willow, comprising a small round 
table, two easy chairs and a rocker; these chairs were 
upholstered with square pad cushions covered in 
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Marlborough velvet in the shade of red of the cur- 
tains. The cushions were caught in with buttons 
and fastened to the backs and seats of the chairs. A 
window-seat was upholstered in the same and made 
an inviting lounging-place with book-shelves built 
in above, within easy reach. A screen, a writing 
table, and a desk chair were of mahogany and com- 
pleted the actual furniture used in this pretty room. 
‘The book-shelves held a small but choice collection 
of books, varied enough to please all tastes. ‘The 
writing table was well stocked with stationery and 
stamps, and all paraphernalia, including tablets 
and letter-box. ‘These latter were covered in attrac- 
tive brocade which harmonized well with the color- 
ing of the room. ‘The inkstand was of silver. The 
dressing table was complete with all the toilet neces- 
sities. [he mahogany candle stand near the bed, 
held, beside the silver candlestick, snuffer and tray, 
a glass pitcher of quaint design, and a small biscuit 
jar of glass. 

While the amount of money expended—in making 
this really beautiful home complete—was modest, 
the time spent in careful study of effects, the thought 
and the artistic ability which stood for the harmony 
and comfort of the whole was great. Each room 
had its story of origin and growth,—the living-room 
was evolved from the wall paper and the tapestry 
which was found to match it. ‘The next purchase 
was the large table; this cost $30, but was made of 
ash and put together by hand; in durability it prom- 
ised to last through successive generations; ‘The 
same could be believed of the winged chair, which 
cost $45, well padded and cushioned. ‘These two 
pieces established the precedent in quality for the 
room. 

A bit of the wall paper, fabric, and woodwork was 
carried from shop to shop and tried with all selec- 
tions made; this included curtains, rugs, and the 
pillow covers and lamp shades. No smallest pur- 
chase was ventured without due consideration, and 
to this fact the success of the color effects could be 
attributed. 
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A MAGNOLIA PANEL BY VICTOR MINDELEFF 




















VICTOR 
MINDELEFF’S 
PAINTINGS 


HERE is in Mr. Victor 
Mindeleff’s paintings a 
marked individuality which 
sets them apart from the mass 
of current productions and 
makes them worthy of special 
consideration. ‘They are at 
the same time pictorial and 
decorative; naturalistic and 
conventional; broad in treat- 
ment and fine in finish. Oc- 
cupying a middle ground 
between the ancient art of the 
East and the modern art of 
the West, they possess dis- 
tinctly positive qualities and 
will be found to sacrifice 
neither force nor freshness to 
neutrality. 

We have many acceptable 
painters to-day, but exceed- 
ingly few with a new mes- 
sage. [here are brilliant 
technicians and clever inter- 
preters, but almost no inno- 
vators. [he unrest of the 
present century is continually 


demanding something novel, but originality eludes 
deliberate intention and, becoming studied, must 


cease to exist. 
We have “Im- 
pressionists’”’ 
and “ Realists,”’ 
not because cer- 
tain painters 
have striven to 
reproduce pic- 
tures unlike 
those of their 
colleagues, but 
rather because 
they possessed 
diverse visions 
and looked 
upon the world 
with dissimilar 
sight. Tech- 
nique and com- 
position § are 
within each in- 
terpreter’s con- 
trol, but the 
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A CHRISTMAS MOTIF 








BY 
LEILA 
MECHLIN 


individuality which separates 
one man’s work from another’s 
is as inherent and spontane- 
ous as the bodily functions. 
To be worthy a work must be 
genuine; and this it can only 
be through an expression of 
inward truth. 

“T see precisely what your 
aim has been,” a _ fellow 
painter said to Mr. Mindel- 
eff not long ago. “You have 
striven for Japanesque sim- 
plicity, while subordinating 
naturalistic treatment to deco- 
rative effect.”” And to some 
extent he was right; but so 
involuntary and spontaneous 
had been the process of rea- 
soning that the immediate 
reply was, “No, I am afraid 
that I simply painted what I 
saw, in the way I felt it should 
be, thinking that I was tran- 
scribing facts.”’ It is this that 
makes Mr. Mindeleff’s work 
both potent and significant. 


Because the work is primarily spontaneous is not 
to say, however, that it is altogether unstudied. 


Though one 
may arrive at a 
correct conclu- 
sion without a 
knowledge of 
the mental pro- 
cess it is not 
needful to per- 
sist in intellec- 
tual ignorance, 
The advice 
given by a fa- 
mous teacher to 
his pupils was, 
“Learn all the 
academic rules 
you can and 
forget them;” 
but it is equally 
true that intul- 
tive perception 
can only be 
permanently 
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established and confirmed by scholastic principles. 
Thus Mr. Mindeleff has acquired technical facility 
through practice, and mental confidence through 
searching study. 


His compositions are peculiarly charming in 
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line, but, oddly enough, they are always con- 
ceived in color. ‘Their inception is commonly 
a tiny sketch, made on a fragment of paper—a 
mere mosaic of color spots—which later, with 
infinite pains and patience, is worked out into 
a more or less elaborate composition. The 
color scheme is invariably the first considera- 
tion; the units of the composition being those 
which best serve as vehicles; the lines refined 
and perfected as boundaries defining the sev- 
eral elements. Herein is published the deco- 
rator—the man who appeals first to the eye and 
then to the intelligence. ‘The crucial test of a 
picture is whether or not it wears well. Many 
canvases attract the beholder upon first sight 
but lose their charm and even become offen- 
sive upon long acquaintance. This is due to 
a variety of causes, chief among which is a lack 
of decorative motive. It may be the result of 
shallow subjective import; of a too staple ren- 
dition of a transitive state; of a pleasing color 
scheme unbalanced by lineal weakness, but 
whatever the cause one may feel profoundly 
certain that a picture which does in some 
measure serve as a decoration will in time 
prove a tiresome companion. It need not of 
necessity be primarily decorative, but it must 
lend itself sympathetically to its environment, 
unconsciously gratifying the zsthetic sense of 
the casual observer, while, if it be a great 
work, it holds its deeper significance in reserve 
for the thoughtful consideration of those who 
may linger. 

It is on these grounds that Mr. Mindeleff’s 
panels find special favor. While to the general 
public they are pictures, to the specialist they 
are decorations. By the artist juries they have 
been made welcome, and in the architectural 
exhibitions they have likewise readily found 
inclusion. 

His flowers are studied directly from Nature, 
but they are adapted rather than transcribed. 
A dozen studies made at first hand produce a 
single composition which will, in turn, set forth 
in simplest form the composite type. Thus a 
painting of Japanese magnolias while inter- 
preting the flower in naturalistic guise will, in 
its entirety, represent their structural form and 
habit of growth more accurately than any sin- 
gle example or realistic group. Unlike the 
Japanese he does not take advantage of acci- 
dents of growth, but endeavors to rather follow 
Nature and create type. He owns, in connec- 
tion with his residence on Georgetown Heights, in 
Washington, D. C., a most attractive garden, which 
he has laid out, planted and cared for himself, and 
in which he has gained an intimate knowledge of 
his subjects from the time they were set out to 
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the period of their full fruition. They 
appeal to him as living things, as well as 
from their decorative motives, and it is 
the essence of their spirit that he tran- 
scribes with his brush. Not their evanes- 
cence but their enduring significance; their 
structure and purpose rather than their 
fleeting charm. Curiously, perhaps, he 
rarely presents them in their natural envi- 
ronment—seldom painting them as though 
out-of-doors—but shows them by prefer- 
ence in juxtaposition with still-life objects 
which are complementary in color and in 
line. ‘They are purposeful arrangements, 
not accidental compositions. ‘Thus the 
straight lines of a low-toned kakemono 
serve to accentuate the graceful turning of 
a bright flower’s branch, while the circular 
outline of a red lacquered placque is made 
to suggest the irregularity in the seemingly 
rotund form of the swamp magnolias, 
which its color throws into high relief. 
These objects, while subordinated to the 
flowers, hold a prominent place in the com- 
positions and are always rendered with 
extraordinary care and accuracy. They 
are, as a rule, Japanesque in character and 
elaborate in device. Commonly, they 
have a prototype in an existing object, but 
not infrequently they are in detail evolved 
from inner consciousness. ‘The composi- 
tions once conceived in color—the flowers 
once presented in fact, the rest works itself 
out, as it were, without voluntary effort. 
One part suggests another, and each 1 

turn is called into existence by the neces- 
sity of its being. 

Because Mr. Mindeleff is an architect it 
may be that apportionment of space re- 
ceives at his hands primary consideration. 
Certainly his compositions find develop- 
ment in accordance with the theory of 
axis, and while broadly distributed and 
not overbalanced, there is little or no di- 
vision between subject and background, for 
the two, complementing each other, are 
invariably joined in a unified whole. 
Every factor is made an integral part of 
the sum. 

In order to heighten the decorative ef- 
fect, and also further mark the type, small 
subsidiary panels of purely conventional 
design are often added by Mr. Mindeleff 
as auxiliaries to his pictorial compositions. In 
these the flower, in most instances, finds repetition 
with its leaf in geometric forms which by contrast 
recall attention to the graceful irregularity of the 
principal. Sometimes there is more than one 
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panel, and when this is the case the conventional- 
ization is reduced to its lowest terms and the plant 
made to repeat itself in varying degrees of formal- 
ity. These reductions are usually of vital inter- 
est and import and in themselves worthy of minute 
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and thoughtful examination and study. The 
character of the mounting is also significant. 
Frequently of common trunk board, it is always 
selected with special care as a coordinate part 
of the composition, and occasionally made a 
factor in the general scheme by direct decora- 
tion. There is certainly not as much in the 
matting and framing of a picture as in its exe- 
cution, but there is much more than many 
suppose, and it is in their attention to these 
supposedly minor details that the modern 
Japanese score against their European 
brothers-of-the-brush. 

The general public deals chiefly with results; 
and it is right that a work of art should be so 
judged, but it is interesting and likewise in- 
structive sometimes to look into and become 
fairly familiar with the technical process by 
which the end is attained. Mr. Mindeleff uses 
by choice paper not manufactured for or pre- 
sumably well adapted to the conveyance of 
water-color pigment—that is crayon or pastel 
papers, which, however, give him a soft surface 
and toneful foundation upon which to build. 
To avoid erasure he draws his design in minute 
detail on transparent paper from which it can, 
when the outline is absolutely satisfactory and 
complete, be transferred. Once fixed in line, 
the color is laid on in broad, clear washes; the 
effort being to arrive at the desired effect by 
first intent and a single application. Unlike 
the modern Dutch method, the greatest care is 
taken to prevent one color from flowing into 
another; and yet while there are no lost out- 
lines there are also no abrupt edges. Mr. 
Mindeleff rarely uses body color, but his work 
has more of the attributes of oil paintings than 
aquarelles. He gives to them force, virility 
and depth; and yet keeps them crisp, fresh 
and colorful. 

It will perhaps be easiest to realize these 
characteristics by glancing at some individual 
examples illustrated herewith. Consider, for 
instance, the Iris panel. The upper and lower 
flowers are white, the intervening ones purple 
and lavender; the kakemono has a blue-green 
margin, with dark red inner line, and gold 
marking; the bowl is a tea green, and the incense 
box, red bronze; while the rug, covering the table, 
combines in its intricate pattern all the colors found 
in these and other portions of the composition. 
The paper is a gray crayon, and in the middle 
tints of the flowers and high light on the bowl ap- 
pears unaltered. he irises are broadly rendered; 
the rug and objects minutely studied. The mount 
is a coarse, gray board on which a chain-like bor- 
der, held in place by four conventional fleur-de-lis, 
has been painted. On the left side, this device has 
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WILD ROSES 


been made quite insistent, while on the right it has 
been greatly diminished in strength. At the top, 
in the same unobtrusive blue gray as the chain, 1s 
an elaborate and more direct conventionalization of 
the flower; and at the base of the design, in Persian 
colors, circular devices repeat it with varying sig- 
nificance. 

In the magnolia panel and the poppy panel, 
somewhat the same method of treatment can be 
noted, though in these the definite conventionaliza- 
tien is confined to the lower subsidiary’ panels; and 
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ORIENTAL 


POPPY 


the parallel lines of the suspended kakemono give 
to the main panels their chief unrealistic suggestion. 
It is partic ularly interesting to observe in these the 
painter's distinctive handling of textures; contrast- 
ing the juicy thickness of the magnolia petals with 
the crumpled frailty of the poppy’s silken leaf. In 
like manner, there is a suggested comparison of na- 
tures; the gentleness of the one being in contrast 
with the flagrance of the other—the freshness of 
spring tints with the dull intensity of summer color. 
A smaller panel of.swamp magnolias serves as a 
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type wherein no still life adjunct is employed. On 
a background of cool gray paper is shown a most 
charming naturalistic arrangement of flowers and 
leaves. The textures are uncommonly well por- 
trayed, and partly by a reduction in the strength of 
the stems a remarkable illusion of atmosphere and 
projection is produced. ‘The greens are laid on in 
flat tints, by first intent, and are complemented by a 
tiny marginal line of scarlet, which outlines the 
panels and finds repetition in the lowest conven- 
tional unit. This, with the blue and dull gold of 
the subsidiary panel, gives to the work a sparkle 
and brilliancy delightful to behold but difficult to 
describe. 

Contrasting sharply with this in character, but 
suggestively similar in treatment, is a Christmas 
panel setting forth specimens of the Yule-tide greens 

the pine, the mistletoe and the holly. The same 
defining red line is seen again, framing the interior 
panel, and a formal cross representing the holly 
motive is employed as a foil for the unconvention- 
ality of the boughs. 

Variety again is found in a horizontal magnolia 
panel which presents a central floral interpretation 
counterpoised by two small terminal compositions 
of still life groups; and turning to yet another, an 
example is found in which still life and flowers are 
combined in a pictorial composition without direct 
decorative motif or conventional conceit. This last 
demonstrates clearly the dormant decorative feeling 
which the others more openly betray. It is a pleas- 
ing mosaic of color without regard to its text—a 
charming rendition of the peculiar subtlety of this 
common flower, and moreover a finished piece of 
technique. To know that this is the joint produc- 
tion of Mr. Mindeleff and his wife adds rather 
than detracts from its inherent interest. These are 
but a few of many, for while Mr. Mindeleff reserves 
this branch of art for his recreation periods his 
paintings have customarily arrived at a happy con- 
clusion, and he has since the first had to chronicle 
but few failures. 

His personality is shown in his work, but, inas- 
much as ethics control habit, it may not be amiss or 
idle to glance briefly at the processes of inheritance 
and environment by which the artist was evolved; 
the indirect though potent means by which the 
painter’s vision obtained its individual focus. 

A thorough American to-day, Mr. Mindeleff was 
born in London, of Russian parents, and has in his 
veins, without doubt, some of the blood of the 
daring Cossacks from whom presumably he derives 
his love of flagrant color—a love which, however, 
never dominates his judgment. Placed early in the 
office of an architect he learned drafting, the aca- 
demic principles of proportion, and technical facil- 
ity; and later while serving for nine years on the 
staff of the Bureau of Ethnology (then under the 
























Geological Survey) he became intimately acquainted 
with primitive architecture, and aboriginal sim- 
plicity and symbolism. In the capacity of explorer, 
modeler, chronicler and illustrator, his horizon 
widened and art became to him something more 
than a specialty—something bigger and broader 
than buildings, or pictures, or decorations, or handi- 
craft. This he demonstrated later in his paintings, 
his models and his buildings, giving to the last de- 
tail of each its proportionate, individual thought. 
He has stamped the houses he has designed 
strongly with his own individuality, but he has at 
the same time adapted them peculiarly well to the 


purpose for which they were called into exist- 
ence. 


Victor Mindeleff’s Paintings 


For sometime, in a desultory way, he studied 
water-color painting with Mr. William H. Holmes, 
chief of the Bureau of Ethnology, one time president 
of the Washington Water-Color Club, and a bril- 
liant technician, and to his instruction he acknowl- 
edges great and lasting indebtedness. 

These are the external factors which have been 
instrumental in his development and without which 
his inherent skill would have failed to find adequate 
expression, but it must be remembered that with 
him as with other men the entire sum of his train- 
ing would have been utterly without avail had he 
not had in himself that sacred fire which in its 
varying degrees is termed indifferently, individu- 
ality—talent—genius. 
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HOUSES WITH A HISTORY 


STOWE HOUSE 


By P. H. Dircurietp, M.A., F.S.A. 


‘THE glories of Stowe have been sung by many 

poets, a stately mansion that needs no 
panegyric. In its quiet old age it is, perhaps, 
more pleasing to the senses, than ever it was in 
the palmy days of its grandeur and magnificence. 
It whispers a sweet message of peace to the heart, 
war-wearied with the strife of faction and ambi- 
tion, and attracts us with its plaintive utterances 
far more than 
when kings and 
poets and wits 
crowded its corri- 
dors or sought 
refreshment in 
those wonderful 
gardens of which 
the world has 
heard. In the 
days of its zenith, 
Stowe must have 
been one of the 
grandest man- 
sions in England, 
and enough re- 
mains of its for- 
mer greatness to 
enable us to pic- 
ture to our eyes 
the princely seat 
of the Dukes of 





A STATEROOM 


Buckingham as it appeared to Pope, Horace Wal- 
pole, Lord Chesterfield, the Prince of Wales and 
a host of other illustrious guests of the dukes of 
former times. Now the dukedom is extinct. 

Stowe has been robbed of most of its choicest 
treasures by the relentless hammer of the auctioneer, 
owing to the ruin of the second duke in 1848. It 
is sad to reflect that all that the prodigal expen- 
diture of immense 
wealth had col- 
lected, all that 
had descended 
from numerous 
lines of ancestry 
renowned for 
taste and oppor- 
tunities of ac- 
quiring beautiful 
and priceless ob- 
jects of art and 
vertu, all the 
priceless heir- 
looms of an illus- 
trious family were 
scattered over the 
world to be sold 
in shops, to glitter 
in the public 
rooms of hotels, 
or to decorate the 
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PRINCIPAL 
mansions of the nouveaux riches. It is very cad, 
but happily, although this is not known to the 
world, many of the treasures were saved, others 
have been repurchased and restored to their old 
places, and the house, now the residence of Lady 
Kinloss, the widowed daughter of the last duke, 
is by no means destitute of beautiful 
works of art, the salvage from the 
wreck of Stowe’s former magnifi- 
cence 

he early history of Stowe need not 
detain us long. Krom the Domesday 
Survey we gather that the manor 
was held by a Saxon gentleman 
named lurgis, and that William the 
Conqueror gave it to his half-brother 
Odo, the warlike bishop of Bayeux 
in Normandy The bishop had so 
many manors bestowed upon him 
by the Conqueror, that he could not 
live in them all. So he let the estate 
to Robert D’oiley and Roger Ivory 
But bad times fell 
upon the battle-loving bishop. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror found that he 
was. conspiring against him; hence, 
the bishop was dispossessed of his 
rich manors, and D’oiley, a faithful 
follower of the king, a prudent man, 
too, who married the heiress of the 
Saxon lord of the old town and 
castle of Wallingford, and gained 
vast possessions, added Stowe to his 
extensive property. Whether he was 
overcome with remorse on account 
of some lawless oppression of the 
English, history sayeth not; at any 
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rate he bestow- 
ed his estates 
at Stowe on the 


monks of St. 
Friedswide at 
Oxford, whose 
minster is now 
the Cathedral 
Church of the 
Oxford Dio- 
cese: 

The proper- 
ty remained in 
the peaceful 
possession of 
the monks until 
Henry VIII. 
That rapa- 
cious monarch, 
wishing to 
atone some- 
what for his spoliation of their monasteries, created 
five new Sees, and amongst these the Diocese of 
Oxford. His son, Edward VI., bestowed upon it 
for the endowment of the bishopric the estate of 
Stowe, of which the good canons of St. Friedswide 
had been deprived. Queen Elizabeth, during the 
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vacancy of 
the See, alien- 
ated the best 
of the estates 
from the bish- 
opric to which 
they had been 
assigned by 
the Letters 
Patent of 
King Edward 
VI., amongst 
them the man- 
or of Stowe. 
The estate 
was purchas- 
ed from the 
Queen by 
Peter lTem- 
ple, Esqre., 
who came of 
a distinguish- 
ed family and 
could trace 
his descent to 
Saxon times 


and claim THE 


Leofric, Earl 

of Leicester, as an ancestor. He erected a manor 
house in the Elizabethan style, and enclosed 200 
acres for a deer park. His son, Thomas, was 
knighted by King James I., and created a baronet, 
whose widow lived to a great age and saw four 
generations and seven hundred of her descendants. 





THE SALOON 


Stowe House 
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Sir Peter followed his father and fought in the 
Civil War for the royal cause. His son, Sir Rich- 
ard, earned fame by rebuilding Stowe House, and 
died in 1697. ‘The front of the house was rebuilt 
by his son, also named Sir Richard, who added 
the two wings. This Sir Richard was a great 
soldier and fought with the Duke of 
Marlborough in the Low Countries 
and was present at the sieges of 
Venloo and Rutemonde. Military 
honours clustered thick upon -him. 
Moreover, he was a favorite at the 
Court of Queen Anne and was raised 
to the dignity of baron and then 
Viscount Cobham. He kept a gal- 
lant court himself at Stowe, and 
gathered together the wits, poets 
and great folks of the day, who 
roamed the extensive gardens which 
he had created, and revelled in his 
lavish hospitality. 

We shall presently stroll through 
these same gardens, “a melancholy 
relic of eighteenth century taste and 
magnificence,” filled with its pseudo- 
classical erections. Of course, Hor- 
ace Walpole visited this shrine of 
fashion, and, of course, he wrote 
amusingly about it. Writing to Con- 
way in 1770, he says, “Twice a day 
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Stowe House 





we made a 
pilgrimage to > ee 
every heathen 
temple in that 
province that 
they call a gar- 
den.” In the. 
same year he 
visited Stowe 
in the com- 
pany of the 
Princess Ame- 
lia, the daugh- 
ter of George 
II., and gives 
a very amus- 
ing descrip- 
tion of his 
sojourn there 
when writing 
to his friend, 
George Mon- 
tagu. It is, | 
regret, too 
long to be 
quoted here. 


Thus does THE 


Pope describe 
the Stowe gardens as they were in his day: 


“To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend; 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare; 
6 2. 8 Ss 6:8 2S eo Se ere. Oe Oe eS SD 
Still follow sense, of every art the soul; 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance 
Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance; 
Nature shail join you; Time will make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a STOWE! 
Without it, proud Versailles ! thy glory falls, 
And Nero’s terraces desert their walls: 
The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake.”’ 


Nor was Pope the only songster who sang the 
praises of the gardens of Stowe. Thomson, medita- 
ting his “Seasons,” often came thither to visit the 
kindly Maecenas of the eighteenth century, and 
doubtless after his delightful custom, wandered 
round the garden in his dressing-gown, and bit off 
the sunny side of his host’s peaches. To make 
amends for such heinous crimes he, doubtless, 
wrote the lines: 


“O lead me to the wide extended walks, 

The fair majestic paradise of Stowe! 

Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia’s shore 

E’er saw such sylvan scene; such various art 
By genius fired, such ardent genius tamed 
By cool, judicious art; that, in the strife, 

All beauteous Nature fears to be outdone.” 





“PALLADIAN” BRIDGE 


The property and titles of Lord Cobham, who 


had no male heir, passed to his sister, Hester 


Temple, who was the wife of Richard Grenville, of 


Wootton. Her son Richard, created the first Earl 
Temple, was a distinguished statesman, being Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1756, and Lord Privy Seal in 
the following year. He did much to improve the 
house. He died at Stowe in 1779, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, George Grenville Nugent 
Temple, Earl, another statesman, created Marquis 
of Buckingham in 1784. Under his direction, 
many of the stately chambers of Stowe were design- 
ed and completed. He was the brother of Lord 
Grenville, of Dropmore, who played a considerable 
part in the political history of the period. The 
owner of Stowe was restless and ambitious, and 


when writing to his brother would often break off 


in the middle of a political letter telling him that 
he was forwarding to him many thousands of young 
trees for his Drepmore estate. His son Richard, 
who married the daughter of the last Duke of 
Chandos, a lady of royal descent, was created 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. The second 
Duke succeeded in 1839 to a magnificent property 
and a great name. He lived as a grand seigneur, 
entertaining in a most lavish style. Queen Victoria 
paid a memorable visit to Stowe in 1845, and 
was entertained most sumptuously. The Duke 
was a great collector and amassed a magnificent 
store of treasures of art and vertu. Stowe became 
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THE SMALL 


a vast treasure-house of priceless objects of artistic 
merit. But the Duke was ruined by his reckless 
extravagance. Soon followed the famous sale of 
all these treasures. Christie & Manson were the 
auctioneers. Much happily was saved and repur- 
chased by the family; many treasures never left 
the house, and when the improvident Duke died 
in 1861, his son, the last Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, bravely faced all difficulties, bought 
back many of the family heirlooms, and endeavored 
to revive the glories of Stowe. Having no son, 
the dukedom died with him, and his widowed 
daughter, the Baroness Kinloss, now owns and 
resides at the famous mansion. 

Nigh the ancient county town of a 
stands Stowe, redolent with the memories of 
former greatness. You walk or drive along a ae 
straight avenue of somewhat meagre trees, which 
leads you to a Corinthian arch, sixty feet high, 
designed by Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford. The 
southeast front of the house now appears in sight, 
a grand facade, nearly a thousand feet in length, 
consisting of a central portion faced with a portico 
and flanked by two wings. Forty stone steps lead 
up to the portico, and on each side stand two lions 
guarding the entrance, which are a reproduction 
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of those to be 
seen at the 


Villa Medici 
in Rome. As 
I have said, 
this front was 
the work of 
Viscount Cob- 
ham. Its style 
is Italian 
throughout, 
founded on 
the models 
of Palladio’s 
work, a style 
that dethron- 
ed the old 
English tradi- 
tions of do- 
mestic archi- 
tecture, and 
substituted for 
its pleasing 
features a for- 
eign grandiose 
design unsuit- 
ed to our En- 
glish ideas of 
comfort and 
convenience, 
and harmon- 
izing little 
with our English landscape. Porticoes, colonnades 
and other majestic features characterise the palaces 

* Anglo-Palladianism, and these are abundantly 
exemplified in the mansion of Stowe. The portico 
or loggia is formed of six Corinthian columns and 
two pilasters. There are some colossal female 
figures in the loggia from the Braschi collection. 
Two groups remain out of several designed by 
Scheemakers, Delorme and others which once 
adorned the spaces between the columns. 

As we view this noble front, we cannot discover 
any traces of an upper storey. The large win- 
dows of the ground floor gaze at us. Above them 
there is a lofty parapet, and behind this are con- 
cealed rows of chambers arranged in_ blocks 
perpendicular to the side of the house. If you 
have the good fortune to stay at Stowe, you will 
not, therefore, be able to gaze at the beauties of 
the historic gardens from your bedroom window. 
This rather bears out the truth of Lord Chester- 
held’s witticism on an Anglo-Palladian house; he 
advised the owner, who found it so inconvenient 
within, in spite of its exterior beauty, to hire a 
lodging over the way and spend his days in look- 
ing at his house. The usual entrance to the house 
is at the northwest front, which somewhat resembles 
































































the other and 
has a portico 
with wings. 
On entering, 
you find your- 
self in a vesti- 
bule with a 
ceiling paint- 
ed by Kent, 
architect and 
artist, the 
friend of Lord 
Burlington, 
the designer 
of Holkham. 
This ceiling is 
an allegorical 
design repre- 
senting Vic- 
tory or Mars 
presenting a 
sword to Lord 
Cobham, the 
companion of 
Marlborough 
in his victo- 
rious cam- 
paign. Some 
people see in 
the face of 
Mars the like- 
nessof “Dutch 
William.” A 
copy of the Venus de Medici, two panels of ancient 
sculpture, and a large Herculanean vase adorn this 
hall. We pass thence into the large saloon (60 
feet by 43 feet), a great feature of a Paliadian 
house. It has a vast dome and a frieze with some 
remarkable figures engaged in celebrating a Roman 
triumph, by Valdre. The student of Roman 
antiquities will see in these figures a strong similarity 
to those with which he is familiar in “The Eternal 
City.”’ The staterooms all open from this central 
saloon. On the right is the state drawing-room, 
which contains several pictures saved from the 
wreck. ‘There is a Correggio, showing the figures 
of Mars, Venus and Cupid, and over the mantel- 
piece is a bas-relief representing a sacrifice to 
Bacchus. We next find ourselves in the noble 
dining-room hung with tapestry, and over the 
mantelpiece are some carvings of Grinling Gib- 
bons. Another small dining-room is the next room 
which we enter, also adorned with tapestry repre- 
senting battle scenes of the Queen Anne period. 
A portrait of one of the Temples painted by 
Van Dyck is over the mantelpiece. From this 
room opens the Duchess’s drawing-room; with 
which our tour of the western wing of the house 


Stowe House 





THE LIBRARY 


terminates. [here are two china closets at the 
entrance end of the apartment. 

On the eastern side are the music room, grand 
library, which once contained a vast store of 20,000 
books, and three other rooms, one of which is known 
as the Queen’s bedroom, where Queen Victoria 
slept during her memorable visit in 1844. In the 
basement are extensive corridors which are used 
as armouries. ‘lhe old muskets used in the Penin- 
sular War by the regiment commanded by the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham are stored here. The MS. 
room was modelled from Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, by Sir John Sloane, and in the 
centre of the vaulted ceiling are the 719 quarter- 
ings of the noble families who have owned Stowe. 
There is still a vast store of valuable papers, but the 
famous Stowe MSS. are now in the British Museum. 
The chapelis worthy of a visit. ‘The cedar wainscot 
was taken from a Spanish prize vessel, and was 
formerly at Pilkhampton, Cornwall, the seat of Sir 
Richard Grenville, the hero of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, the commander of the gallant little “Re- 
venge,’”’ sung of by Tennyson. Grinling Gibbons 
did the carving. Some old regimental colours 
hang from the walls. The vast kitchen resembles 
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one of the larger kitchens at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and it is said that a ton of coal is required to set 
the huge fire going in the morning. 

\ memorable scene took place at Stowe. 


Louis XVIII., of 


driven 


King 


KF rance, 
from his country 
by the revolution 
of 1793, came to 
reside in the 
neighbourhood 
at Hartwell 
House, Bucking- 
hamshire. The 
illustrious exile 
often used to 
visit Stowe and 
here he met 
Philippe, 


who went on his 


Louts 
knees and beg- 
ged pardon of 
his royal uncle 
for having ever 
worn the tri- 
coloured cock- 
ade. Another 
illustrious name, ** THE 
connected with 

the history of France is associated with Stowe. 
The Comte de Paris came to reside here in 1880, 
and died in the house six years later. 

[he gardens occupy four hundred acres. Historic 
they are, and associated with the names of many 
worthies in English history, neglected but glorious, 
appearing like a grove adorned with obelisks, col- 
umns, statues, temples, and towers apparently emerg- 
ing from a luxuriant mass of foliage. They were 
originally laid out by Viscount Cobham, who em- 
ployed Bridgman and Kent to carry out his designs. 
A lake spreads its placid waters on the south ude. 
and on the side remote from the house are two 
lonic pavilions designed by Kent. A little lake 
is hidden within a shady dell, wherein trees and 
thickets, grass and flowers flourish, and here and 
there quaint monuments and temples arise amid the 
verdure, sometimes recalling (as Horace Walpole 
wrote) “Albano’s landscapes to our mind: and 
oftener to our fancy the idolatrous and luxurious 
Daphne and Tempe. ” We can imagine 
the aged beau “with certain other giddy young 
creatures of near three-score supping ina grotto 


vales of 


in these Elysian helds, refreshed with rivers of dew 
and gentle showers that dripped from all the trees, 
and being reminded of the heroic ages when kings 
and queens were shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
lived in caves, and 
three times a day.” 


were wet to the skin two or 
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We find a monument of Lord Cobham’s nephew, 


Captain Thomas Grenville, who was killed fighting 
the French under 
Yet another temple is that of Concord and Victory, 


Admiral Lord Anson, in 1747. 


girt with lonic 
columns, erected 
for the com- 
memoration of 
the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763 


and the close 
of the Seven 
Years’ War. 


Lord Cobham’s 
pillar still sur- 
vives and an urn 
keeps in mem- 
ory the achieve- 
ments of Wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. 

Here is the 
Temple of 
Friendship. Wal- 
pole has enumer- 
ated many of 
the ephemeral 
friendships it 
commemorated. 

It is impossible to exhaust the treasures of Stowe’s 
wondrous gardens. The Bourbon tower records the 
restoration of the French monarchy in 1814; Kent’s 
monkey tells of the comedies of Congreve; a Moor- 
ish Gothic te mple which reminded Walpole of the 
Place of St. Mark’s, Venice, and I know not what 
else lies buried within the shades of the trees. 
Rysbrach’s seven statues of Saxon deities who gave 
their names to the days of the week used to be 
there, but perhaps they have vanished. Then there 
is the Palladian Bridge, after the design of the great 
Italian, a fine structure similar to that at Wilton. 

It was in the gardens at Stowe that “Capability” 
Brown first worked, whose hand fell heavily on 
many a fair English garden, which he uprooted and 
destroyed in his quest for landscape-gardening 
triumphs. Here his energies were happily confined 
to the kitchen-garden, and it would have been well 
if he had never strayed from the cultivation ,f 
useful herbs. 

We love to linger among the trees of Stowe and 
picture to ourselves its past glories and to see the 
ghosts of the great men who trod the Elysian fields 
and read again Walpole’s delightful descriptions of 
his visit with the Princess Amelia and other exalted 
people, “whose images crowd upon one’s memory 
and add visionary personages to the charming scenes, 
that are so enriched with fanes and temples, that the 
real prospects are little less than visions themselves.” 
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A WELL-PLANNED COUNTRY HOUSE 


THE RESIDENCE OF CHARLES SINNICKSON, ESQ., ROSEMONT, PA. 


By Mase. TuKE PRIESTMAN 


F the many country places on the “main line”’ 

within easy access of Philadelphia, Rosemont 

is perhaps one ‘of the most attractive. The sur- 

rounding country is hilly and well wooded, and the 
roads turn and twist in charming irregularity. 

On the brow of a hill, on the Montgomery Pike, 
Mr. Charles Sinnickson has built his home, which is 
in the modern English style now so much in favor. 

The house, while 


shrubbery and young trees have hardly had time to 
make a showing. ‘The brick terrace in front of the 
house is returned on the easterly end. Outside of 
the dining-room and facing this is a small “Dutch”’ 
garden, a simple arrangement of flower beds a 
gravel walks around a sun-dial as focus, and i 

which already the old-time favorite flowers, holly- 
hocks, sweet-williams, foxgloves, irises, nasturtiums 
and marigolds show 





not large, is planned 
to give a feeling of 
roominess, but with- 
out loss of space; it 
is built of grey stone 
to the second floor 
level, the walls and 
gables above being 
rough-cast. The 
chimneys are large 
and _ solid, present- 
ing a_ picturesque 
appearance, stand- 
ing between the 
timbered gables. 
The shingles of the 
“oof are stained a 
dark grey, and out- 
side woodwork a 
rich brown, which 
forms a_ pleasing 
contrast with the 
plaster walls. 

The house being 
newly built is seen 
at a disadvantage, 














their vivid coloring, 
while sweet-scented 
thyme and_ honey- 
suckle mingle their 
fragrance. 


the house, porch life 
can be enjoyed. The 
front of the house, 
which faces the 
south, has a wide 
flagged pavement 
only partly sheltered 
by the projecting 
roof. 

There are two 
main entrances, 
both of which open 
into the hall from 
the porches, but at 
opposite sides of the 
house; both doors 
are equally accessi- 
ble from the front 





drive; there is also 
an outside door from 
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the owner’s “den” 
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leading to the stable. ‘The kitchen door opens into 
a porch which faces the “drying grounds;”’ this lies 
between the house and the stable. 

How rarely one sees a house that is as pretty 
viewed from the 
back as from the 
front, 
one where the 
treatment of 
back buildings 
gives it an added 
charm, its pro- 


vet here is 


jecting 
with 


cornel 
its balcony 
quite 
unique, with its 
wide windows ir- 
regularly placed. 
A thick 
already 
grown, 
a screen to hide 
the approach to 
the kitchen door. 


above 1s 





hedge, 
well 
serves as 
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The 


entrance door on the north is alongside of the 


or south doorway opening on to the terrace. 


stairway and opens on to the piazza. ‘Lhis is a con- 
venient arrangement, as visitors can enter and leave 
the house in 
their outside 
wraps without 
having to cross 
the hall in view 
of everyone. 

The walls and 
ceilings are left 
rough plastered 
and have been 
stained a warm 
cream. The 
woodwork is 
chestnut, colored 
a rich shade of 
brown; the 
beams of the 
ceiling and the 
open timber 
work of the up- 











Bright awnings 
of yellow and 
green striped duck, and white swiss sash curtains at 


THE LITTLE 


the windows, with deep green shades, combine to 
lend touches of needed color to a house built in tones 
of greys and browns. 

The doors open directly into the hall, and a very 
pleasant impression is given of hospitality and. har- 
mony. he front door opens into a vestibule which 
opens into the hall, opposite the other outer door. 
In winter the porch is enclosed and heated so that 
no cold air enters the house when the doors are 
opened. 

The hall opens on either side into the living-room 
or library to the west, and the dining-room to the 
east, presenting a pleasing vista in all directions. 
Facing the stairway is a 
brick-paved ingle-nook and 
fireplace, and window seat 
alongside of the front door, 
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per side walls 
lend variety to 
the solid paneling of the wainscoting. The fireplace 
is of red brick, the mantel above possessing good 
strong lines; a few suitable ornaments are in keeping 
with the surroundings. 

The heating radiator is placed beneath the window 
seat of the ingle-nook, concealing what is often an 
eyesore to an otherwise attractive room. 

The furniture is mahogany, of good Colonial 
design. The rug is a Royal Wilton in deep shades 
of red and blue, ‘the groundwork having that subtle 
shading mostly seen in antique Oriental rugs, show- 
ing how carefully they have been copied from the 
originals. 

The stairway is most attrac- 
tive with its mullioned windows 
in clear leaded glass, and gives a 
good light to hall and landing. 
A passage beneath the staircase 
leads to the smoking- 
room or den, and from 


























PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 
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this passage a small stairway leads 
to a_ basement lavatory. The en- 
trance to this den is convenient, 
when the owner comes in from a 
ride, to brush off superfluous mud 
before going into the sitting-rooms. 

The wrought iron hardware 
throughout the house is especially 
attractive; the latches on the doors 
and the electric light fixtures are 
well designed. 

The dining-room is a very success- 
fully treated room; the beams on the 
ceiling run in an opposite direction 
to those of the hall. The cypress 
woodwork is stained Flemish oak 
finish. The wainscoting is seven 
feet high, divided in large panels 
filled with golden brown leather 
paper, and are capped with a plate 
shelf leaving a narrow frieze hung 
with gold and reddish burlap. 

The sideboard is built-in, and is 
made in a very decorative design 
with little closets above of leaded 
glass. ‘The fireplace is flanked on 
one side by the pantry door, and on 
the opposite side by a built-in glass 
closet. The south bay window looks 
out upon the terrace, while on either 
side of the sideboard are French case- 
ments also opening upon the terrace, 
where it returns on the east side of 
the house facing the formal garden. 
A feature of the house is the practical 
way in which furniture is built in 
wherever possible; a most economical 
plan and one that insures furniture 
being of suitable design to its sur- 
roundings, besides making use of all 
available space. ‘The rest of the fur- 
niture in the dining-room matches 
the sideboard and the glass closets, 
the chairs being covered with shaded 
brown leather. ‘The rug, also a re- 
production, is in tones of red in a 
Bokhara design. 

On the opposite side of the hall is 
the living-room, occupying the same 
relative position to the hall as the 
dining-room. This room has a brick- 
paved ingle-nook facing the doorway 
to the hall; on either side of the fire- 
lace are low window seats, with high 
paneled backs, over which are case- 
ment windows with leaded glass. 
Around the room are bookcases with 
leaded glass doors, corresponding to 


A Well-Planned 
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THE DINING-ROOM 
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the wainscoting, which appears where cases are not 


The finish of the woodwork and furniture 
is chestnut, stained a quiet dull brown, with ceiling 
beams to match. Across the south end of the room, 
looking upon the terrace as in the dining-room, is the 
wide bay window with leaded glass, and on the north- 
ern end French casement windows, also with leaded 
glass, open on to the piazza. The furniture is in 
Mission style, the chairs being covered in green 
leather, the cushions in the window seat having a 
covering of more flexible material. Above the wains- 
coting the walls are covered with bright green silk 
felt paper, which makes a good background for some 
well-framed pictures. ‘Tiffany lamps, brass candle- 
sticks, rare old yases and handsome writing table 
appointments in silver, give the finishing touches to 
this delightful room. A beautiful Oriental rug intro- 
duces several shades of old reds and greens appro- 
priate to the rest of the furnishings. 

The upstairs rooms are as large and commodious 
as those below; that above the living-room is in blue, 


practical. 
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with Colonial mahogany furniture and white paint. 
A roomy sofa with dimity covering is placed in the 
bay window. A fireplace with a high backed window 
seat is on the west wall of the house. A heavy 
moulding, level with the top of the doors, is run 
around all the bedrooms, giving them a wonderfully 
restful appearance. Outside the blue bedroom is a 
closet with drawers, shelves and hanging room, 
lighted by electricity and withal so roomy it could 
serve as a dressing-room if desired. 

The other rooms are painted white and have par- 
ticularly pretty papers on the walls. Four large 
sleeping-rooms, a sewing-room, two bath-rooms and 
a wonderfully capacious linen-room add to the com- 
fort and completeness of this home, where we feel 
all has been carefully planned with a view to making 
use of space to the best advantage, and much atten- 
tion has been given to all the little details which go 
to make a home livable. 

The architect of this house was Mr. Horace Wells 
Sellers, of Philadelphia. 
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Jewel casket, buff suede, brass trimmings inset with abalone, cut like stones. 
Opened by secret springs and showing secret drawer 


A CALIFORNIA CRAFTSMAN AND HIS WORK 


ISO RIVO is the mellifluous name given to his 
country place by Charles Frederick Eaton, the 
California artist-artisan, whose exquisite work has 
attracted the attention of art lovers ever since it 
crossed the mountains. 


in Europe, Mr. 
Eaton has utilized 
the ideas brought 
back with him, 
and as a result he 
has one of the 
most. beautiful 
and artistic places 
near Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The house, 
which has a fine 
exterior of stone 
and weathered 
oak, looks out on 
a stretch of land- 
scape which, 
sloping gently to 
the south, shows 
the blue waters 
of the Pacific in 
one direction and 
the mountains in 


the other. The 
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nearly twenty years 


By KATHERINE Louise SMITH 





THE TROPICAL GARDEN AT RISO RIVO 


grounds are an exquisite example of the adaptability 
of plant life to climate and cultivation. Amid a 
hundred live oaks is a tropical garden with palms, 
trees and flowers. ‘These have been brought from 
all parts of the world, and palms and other exotics 


flourish side by 
side with the 
bamboo of Japan. 
From the oaks 
hang waving 
strands of the 
English ivy and 
the ground is 
completely cov- 
ered with it, mak- 
ing a soft, green 
bed which en- 
chants the  be- 
holder. A charm- 
ing feature is the 
winding brook 
bordered by tiny 
ferns whose leaves 
are reflected in 
the water. ‘This 
flows into a min- 
iature lake in the 
Italian style, sur- 
rounded with an 
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ivy-grown stone wall. On the smooth ex- 
panse of water are the lotus and water lily 
of the Nile, blossoming freely in their season 
and almost touching the quaint summer- 
house which floats or remains stationary, as 
may be desired. ‘This is large enough for a 
dozen persons, and affords an excellent place 
for afternoon teas or siestas, while the soft 
air stirs the long grasses and tiny fish dart 
among the Zanzibar lilies and the rare aquatic 
treasures that suggest Egypt and the Nile. 
In the midst of this picturesque setting 
stands the artistic house with low spreading 
roof, which with its contents give expression 
to the owner’s desire for substantial handi- 








A GLIMPSE OF 


THE SHOPS 


work of merit and distinctive artistic design. 
To describe the contents would require the 
technical knowledge of a connoisseur, for 
their selection is not the choice of an ordi- 
nary man but of one who is cultured from 
years of travel and work in the Bennati 
studios of Paris, and who has made a study 
of wood carving and artistic craftsmanship 
and landscape architecture. Even the metal 
work on locks and doors deserves close at- 
tention, while a description of the superb 
arras tapestries of the fifteenth century and 
of the embroideries would delight the experi- 
enced traveler. Though this artist has 
planned many other houses, his own _pos- 
sesses the individuality that gives the finish- 
ing touch to art craftsmanship. 


A California Craftsman and His Work 














CARRIAGE-HOUSE WITH ARTS AND CRAFTS WORKSHOP ABOVE 


It is not on his home and grounds, however picturesque 
they may be, that Mr. Eaton’s fame rests, but on the ex- 
quisite handicraft that is executed in his unique arts and 
crafts studio in the upper storey of his picturesque carriage- 
house. This interesting shop is open on all sides, free to 
any inspiration that may be gathered from Nature, and 
from it have gone forth such exquisite productions that 
they have attracted the attention of the art loving public at 
all the recent exhibitions. Since pieces of his craftsmanship 
were first exhibited at the Bookbinders’ Guild of San Fran- 
cisco the fame of this artist’s work has grown and is a 
striking example of the appreciation accorded work which, 
though not cheap i in a commercial sense, is not subject to 
the clatins of a fickle fashion. 

From the workshop come designs that are simple or elab- 
orate as the case may be, but finished with a touch that is 
always sympathetic, whether the object dazzles with its 
brilliancy or appeals to one like the soft tones of a nocturne. — 
Here are made beautiful books, decorated on parchment, 
guests’ books and wedding books with boldly illumined 
cover designs consisting of figures, initials and_ borders. 
Some of these are of white vellum, wonderfully delicate and 
chaste in appearance. Many are bound in brass and 
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A FLOATING SUMMER-HOUSE ON THE 
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TEA OR CHAFING-DISH SCREEN AND PICTURE FRAMES 


Ihe screen made of redwood, burl and Philippine shells, with hinges and ornaments of copper. Iron picture frame, 


design of trees tooled. Brass picture frame with California stones 
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A California Craftsman and His Work 








all bear such unique titles as “Rose 
Bower,” “Pomegranate,” “Guest Book, 
Ye Ornament;” “Auld Lang Syne;” 
“Wedding Book ;”’ “Orange Flower.’ 
One of these last books contains a colored 
sketch of the marriage service of Aucassin 
and Nicolette, with attendants in doublet 
and hose. Another bears on parchment 
the words of the marriage ceremony illu- 
mined with border of a choice design, the 
whole making a brilliant picture. In these 
we see the worker’s versatility combined 
with painstaking and fine craftsman- 
ship. 

The array of leather work is fairly daz- 
zling. All sizes of chests and jewel caskets 
are sent out from this marvelous workshop. 








They cost, it is true, a tidy sum, but the 
happy possessor has something .that cannot 











MR. EATON AT WORK 


be duplicated. Silver chests, with innumer- 





MR. 


EATON ’S HOUSE AT RISO RIVO 


the motif is a peacock feather, at other 
times it is simply an arrangement of shells 
that suggest the scale of a fish or a lotus 
blossom; but every shape is wrought with 
the cunning of a mediaeval craftsman. The 
dexterous handling of Philippine shells and 
California stones alone would make the work 
distinctive and different from that of any 
other artist-artisan. 

These are things not met with in shops. 
They are examples of handicraft that must 
be sought to be obtained and are only pur- 
chased by those who are educated to a 
proper appreciation. Visitors to California 
see the work in the studio; others who are 
less favored become conversant with it 
through the various Arts and Crafts exhibi- 
tions, or they meet isolated pieces in the 
homes of the cultivated. Mr. Eaton’s recog- 
nition has come slowly but surely. 





able tiny drawers, come in leather covers that 
are bound in brass and inset with semi- 
precious stones. [he adaptability of the 
drawers to contain the largest space is won- 
derful. Coffers, caskets and metal book 
covers are of such workmanship that once 
seen one can always recognize them as be- 
longing to this California craftsman. An 
odd conceit is a low metal screen, studded 
with polished stones, that is made to stand 
in front of a chafing-dish, and so protect it 
from drafts of air. 

If Mr. Eaton excels in one article of crafts - 
manship it is his abalone shells of the Pacific, 
cut and polished to fit into artistic shaped 
frames. The shimmering grey of the shell 
blends almost imperceptibly with the iron 








frame to make a harmonious whole. Often ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STUDIO, SHOWING THE TAPESTRY 
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THE LION VANE OF THE PALAZZO DEL PODESTA, FLORENCE 


























ITALIAN DECORATIVE IRON. WORK 


By tHE MarcuHeEsE Ripotro Peruzzi Mepic1 


HE subject that I am about to treat is voluminous 
and also in great part virgin—voluminous, 
because the Italian people have ever loved the beauti- 
ful; virgin, because none have as yet devoted due 
attention to this branch of decorative art, which is 
so beautiful and so full of interest. Iron, as a pri- 
mary material, was familiar from very early times. 
It was the cause, and at the same time the immediate 
effect, of many civilizations, from the remote to the 
modern. E mploy ed at first as an aid to art, it became 
in the end an art in itself. The centre of human 
dominion, gradually shift- 
ing from the East to the 
West, diffused throughout 
the world the use of this 
metal; a use limited it 
is true, but which served 
to prepare the ground for 
the development it was 
to undergo in the Middle 
Ages. For it was the 
Middle Ages that were 
destined to see the expan- 
sion of the blacksmith’s 
art. In earliest years iron 
was chiefly employed as 
a means of fortification, 
when, in the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire, 
the irruption of the bar- 
barians, and the migra- 
tions of the peoples, 
dwelling houses became 
very fortresses. In the 
second half of this epoch, 
however, owing to the 
unifying character in- 
duced by weariness of 
such unstable existences, 
by the new religion that 
pervaded each and all, 
and by the gradual soften- 
ing of the barbarian conquerors as they came in closer 
contact with the vanquished, iron served no longer 
solely for defence but also as a decoration. Domes- 
tic utensils and weapons grew lighter and more 
elegant. Each piece, even though destined to the 
smallest and humblest services, was individualized 
by a profile, an incision, a shaping more or less 
marked. Such a slow evolution, at first almost im- 
perceptible, seems to have taken birth in England 
where the very ancient remains testifying to such an 
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artistic movement have been found. Gardner repro- 
duces several and among them the iron door of Still- 
ingfleet Church in Yorkshire that shows some deco- 
rative taste. 

The Crusades and the continual emigration for 
politico-religious reasons of the English and Scotch 
carried the taste for decorating edifices with iron 
work to the eastward in Europe. Hence, this 
fashion spread over all France, Spain and a part of 
Germany, and thus there arose very rapidly a new 
school of decorative blacksmiths, worthy to be 
enumerated among the 
great artists of the epoch. 
But if the West of Europe 
hailed this new art and 
gave it a special develop- 
ment, this was not the 
case with Italy. Now 
what was the reason for 
this indifference? Must 
it be sought in the abso- 
lute lack of any popular 
tradition in this respect or 
to the politico-financial 
conditions prevailing in 
the bel paese? It was, 
however, perhaps quite 
natural, seeing that the 
Romans rarely worked 
in iron and that this art, 
new to Italy, took spon- 
taneous birth there and 
could not at once feel the 
effect of foreign influ- 
ences. In the course of 
time, however, new ideas, 
new artistic conceptions 
filtered into the peninsula. 
One set came from the 
North, passing through 
the kingdom of Savoy, 
which, politically speak- 
ing, is half in Italy and half in France, and 
through Lombardy, which is so purely German on 
its northern confines. The other influences came 
from the East and first touched Venice, the great 
commercial emporium of those times. These ele- 
ments, fusing gradually with the traditional native 
art, necessarily produced a very beautiful artistic 
hybrid. 

The brief space at my disposal does not allow me 
to make a detailed examination of all Italy can boast 
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of what is noteworthy in tron. work art. 


| will, therefore, limit myself to dealing 
with some of the chief products of one 
region. Ihe smith craft had an extraordi- 
nary extension in Piedmont, Venetia and 
luscany, but, while the two first named 
were largely subjected to foreign influences, 


luseany, which had arisen focus the 
Etruria, and was hence rich in 
tions, was barely touched by the Northern 
Oriental artistic currents. Hence, its 
productions are the most Italian as regards 
taste and art and thus offer a field of ob- 
servation full of interest and beauty. 

At the dawn of the fourteenth century, the 
Florentine Republic, where flourished — the 
greatest artists of the age, as a special con- 
cession to its most influential citizens, as a 
privilege, a token of gratitude for services 
rendered, accorded permission to employ a 
new species of architectural decoration. This 
torch and light holders and 
other similar objects, which quickly passed 
from mere crude outlines and simple shapes 


noble tradi- 


and 


consisted of 
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ruins of 





to an 


of ornamentation, for they 
deemed unworthy of execution by the greatest craftsmen of 


exuberance were not 
the age. The torch holders were employed on great occa- 
sions and must certainly have co-operated in producing 
those splendid light effects of which the old chroniclers 
speak with such enthusiasm. In fact, let us imagine one of 
the narrow and dark streets of Florence on a soft summer 
evening of 1300. On one side we see the imposing front 
of a vast sombre palace, partly illumined by a long line of 
flaring torches held in place by large iron sockets, while 
be loiwr. over the cobblestone pavement, passes a motley 
crowd. Here paces a patrician clad in scarlet /ucco, a curly- 
pated page, the red lily on a white field embroidered on his 
doublet, a fine dame in splendid raiment, a dainty, 
coquettish maiden, a warrior in shining armor and a 
monk garbed in severe ascetic tunic. It is a feast of line 
and color and light framed in a stern background. 

These torch holders, thus closely associated with the 
jovial character of the Florentines, assumed various 
forms according to the smiths that arose and vanished dur- 
ing several generations. At first, they were but simple iron 
cylinders held in an oblique position by a clamp fixed into 
the wall. Then, after ornamenting the external face of the 
cylinder with an X design, simple but most effective, the 
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bar was lowered and fashioned elbow-wise in 
order to attach to it large rings or anchors 
which served as hitching posts for horses. 
Later, with the decline of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the corruption of artistic taste, these 
horizontal rings were edged by two scrolls or 
rounded rims. 

The banner holders served to sustain the 
standards of the Republic, the flags of the 
guilds, and the ensigns of the patricians, on 
the occasion of public rejoicings. At first, 
these resembled the torch holders, but in the 
course of time they took on the most varied 
shapes, sometimes representing cornices or 
capitals, sometimes foliage or chimera. The 
banner holders of the Strozzi Palace are world 
famed. We have it on the authority of Vasari 
that they were the handicraft of Niccolé Ca- 
parra, a Florentine smith who worked them 
with great diligence about the year of our 
Lord 1495. They represent winged, scaly- 
necked dragons who, crouching upon the mar- 
velously forged capitals, ornamented with the 
three crescent moons of Casa Strozzi, grasp 
between their potent claws an incised socket, 
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corresponding to the ring which the chimera supports with 
its mouth, while a large hoop incised with the graver and 
adorned with gems hangs beneath, framing the base of this 
wondrous work of art. Let us leave aside for the moment 
the exquisite taste, the movement, the classic purity of line, 
and consider rather the technical difficulties involved and 
the marvelous distinction of execution. If we remember 
that every little relief has been obtained by the hammer and 
the burin and that we have to deal with a primary material, 
much harder than granite, we are forced to ask ourselves, 
Is this really the work of one man or of another Hercules? 

Yet another decoration in wrought iron, the greatest 
and most rare distinction which the Comune could bestow 
upon a meritorious citizen, consisted of light holders or 
cressets, placed at the corners of an edifice. Few examples 
remain intact in Florence. Of those which the Republic 
placed upon the city gates, only one is still extant under the 
arch of the Porta S. Niccold, a simple and bold produc- 
tion of the eighteenth century, whose vertical bars bloom 
out into a lily. One more is on the northeast angle of the 
ancient seat of the Arte della Seta, and yet t another on the 


facade of the Palazzo Quaratesi, now Pisani, both dating 


from the early years of the fifteenth century and both in 
good preservation, incised with the graceful X design, 
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SCREEN IN THE PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA, SIENA. XIV CENTURY 


elegant in form and pure in line. But far superior 
are the lanterns executed by or attributed to 
Caparra. 

The lamps of Niccolé Grosso are distinguished 
by their pronounced architectural and classic forms, 
all representing little hexagonal temples, surmounted 
by a crown of pointed spikes and based upon sculp- 
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tured brackets. Look at the lantern of the Palazzo 
Riccardi. From the bracket rises a pilaster with 
base and capital perfect in all its details; from the 
capital spring and spread six leaves on which 
rests a little Gothic temple. Observe attentively 
the balustrade of quatrefoil partitions, the graceful 
columns, the Romanesque capitals with their 











LANTERN, PALAZZO STROZZI, FLORENCE 


acanthus leaves, the bold arches, the architraves, 
the frieze, the cornice, and lastly, the six slender 
surmounting spikes. Could these details be better 
designed by a valiant architect or be better repro- 
duced in a delicate miniature ? 

The lantern of the Palazzo Guadagni in the Piazza 
Sto. Spirito, on the other hand, furnishes an example 
of purely classical architecture. Six brackets are 
encircled by foliage. ‘The balustrade is formed of 
small columns, the capitals are of the Corinthian 
order, a delicate frieze encircles the top, and on the 
base and on the apex the spikes are bound together 
by lilies and convoluted scrolls. 

And now let us glance at the masterpiece of Cap- 
arra, the lanterns of the Palazzo Strozzi, at which 
many generations have gazed in wonder and ecstatic 
admiration. ‘Too well known to need minute descrip- 
tion, too beautiful to be sufficiently lauded, I will 
confine myself to saying with Vasari, “never has any 
modern man wrought iron work so grand and so 
dificult, with such science and such skill.” 

The necessity of defending windows and chapels 
with some object that should not debar light and air 
was a need that arose quite early: thus came into 
being the first screens, consisting of large crossed 
bars which, according to an old tradition, were intro- 
duced into Florence by Walter de Brienne, Duke of 
Athens. In the course of time the exquisite sense 
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LANTERN, PALAZZO RICCARDI, FLORENCE 


of the beautiful, innate in even the humblest Italian 
workman, brought a vivifying breath of decorative. 
art even into these coarse works, and, hence, these 
screens, still retaining entire their solidity, began to 
take on thé most varied shapes. At first the black- 
smiths probably took their inspiration from the win- 
dows of those days, introducing a geometric design 
obtained by joining together a series of iron circles, 
as may still be observed in the Church of S. Miniato 
in Monte. After, by an easy development of lines, 
they came to adopt that characteristic model of quatre- 
foils that represents the Gothic current which had 
filtered into Tuscany and was so well adapted to 
the sober architecture of the pointed arch. An 
interesting monograph could be written upon this 
theme of how, in the course of two centuries, time, 
customs, and artistic standpoints had changed and 
influenced this design, enriching it with supplemen- 
tary ornaments, while leaving intact the primary 
design and sentiment. The outline of a quatrefoil 
was first produced by piercing and cutting a solid 
plate of iron. Later, this figure was obtained by 
cutting out four semicircles and welding them together 
at the extremities. Still later, there were inserted 
at the junctures of the curves some secondary points 
cleaving into trefoils. Afterwards these quatrefoils 
were enclosed in square bars or in circles, the whole 
surmounted with a border of plate, pierced with 
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Italian Decorative Iron Work 


decorative design of vine sprays, acanthus leaves, 
flowers, inscriptions and even heraldic emblems. 
The oldest iron screen of this character in Florence 
is that enclosing the altar of S. Miniato in the 
church of that name. We know from contemporary 
documents that one hundred golden florins was paid 
for it by Madonna Lena, the widow of Banco 
Botticini, and that it was made by Pietruccio di 
Betto, a Sienese smith, in 1338. Further, there 


exists a lunette in quatrefoil above the door of 


the Spanish Chapel which it is believed was exe- 
cuted together with the rest of the ornamentation 
in 1366. However, still more important is_ the 
grating that separates the sacristy of S. Croce 
from the Rinuccini Palace. The chapel i is entered 
by a pointed archway, closed halfway by a beautiful 
iron gate, which for choice workmanship surpasses 
all that can be done to-day, notwithstanding the 
greater perfection attained in the art of fusing. 
The inscription, that forms a species of hem to a 
piece of rich embroidery, is written in raised and 


a“ 


gilt Longobard characters and gives us the date, 
1371. The quatrefoil flanks, nevertheless, are a 
little too large and massive when compared with 
the marvelous delicacy of the real gate which, 
formed like a Gothic window, is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of one of the double lancet windows of Or S. 
Michele. 

More elegant and better proportioned, although 
more roughly worked, is the fourteenth century 
grating of the Bartolini Salimbeni Chapel in S. 
Trinita whose design of thirty large squares of 
quatrefoils, surmounted by a cornice of delicately 
pierced iron, picked out ‘with vine and acanthus 
leaves, is attributed to Lorenzo Monaco. How 
greatly the use of wrought iron in decorative archi- 
tecture had increased is proved by the great masters 
who did not despise to help on the work of the black- 
smiths. Even Michelangelo himself is a case in 
point, for in 1506 he made for the Medici Palace the 
model of a kneeling window that quickly became 
common in Florence. 


(To be continued) 
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WINDOW SCREEN, S. M. NOVELLA, FLORENCE 
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THE NEW HOUSE 


HOW FIREPROOFING METHODS ARE APPLICABLE 


TO ANY TYPE OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


By F. W. Frrzparrick, Architect, Washington 


And the wise man buildeth bis house so that his enemy, nor the 
tlements, may not destroy it , 


ND how many of our homes are so constructed ? 
ra And what greater enemy have we than the 
destroying element, Fire? The very rich among us 
have built their palatial residences of fireproof con- 
struction, in a general way, as far as the structural 
parts are concerned, but they have ignored the very 
hrst principles of the prevention of fire by bowing 





to precedent and installing the beautiful open stair, 
well-holes into the second storey hall that assure the 
complete destruction of at least all the interior 
decoration should fire declare itself anywhere about 
the house. But in the great bulk of our homes, 
15,000,000 of them, there are probably not 100, 
barring the ones that cost $100,000 or more, in which 
the slightest effort is made at fire-prevention, and 
indeed very little in the way of fire-retarding, and | 
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A COLONIAL EFFECT ADAPTED TO TYPE A—DESIGN NO. I 


Witson & Marsa tt, Architects, Chicago 


Plans “A” 


are my first studies for a house, a fully fireproof house, for a gentleman in Chicago. 


It is to be built about 30 miles 


out of town and on the shore of Lake Michigan, a country home, with ample grounds and the surroundings that will make it a “manor.”’ 


His is a large family, hence the necessity of many bedrooms. 


It is not desirable to have these upon the ground floor, so I have extended 


the second storey over the porches, keeping the ground floor, where fewer rooms are required, of reasonable size. The floors being 
of hollow tile the projecting rooms will not be cold. Note that the servants’ quarters are ample, and with the automobile shed are all 


under the one roof, yet absolutely detachable from the house. 


The exterior will be of brick, Colonial in style, good lines but not fussy or expensive. 


All the finish in the interior will be of asbestos, 


dependence is placed for effective decorations upon rich coloring in place of expensive wood wainscoting, etc. 

Design No. t would be well suited to this plan, or design No. 2 could be followed if that style be desirable, all of the work being 
absolutely fireproof, columns of cement, walls of brick or stucco, roof of asbestos shingles, etc. 

This house is to cost not to exceed $20,000, including everything. There is much plumbing, a fine heating plant, etc., etc., all in- 


cluded, and there will be no “ extras.” 


Built of ordinary wood construction, wood joists, partitions, floors and finish, perhaps $2000 could be saved in first cost, certainly 


not more than that. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF TYPE A 

know of but half a dozen that are built in their 
structural parts of non-combustible, non-damageable 
materials. Wood, wood, and nothing but wood 
(with perhaps a brick wall occasionally, or a slate 
roof) constitutes the framework, the skeleton, if not 
the entire finish of our domestic architecture. And 
what a shame in this age of progress that it is so! 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TYPE A 


It used to be the fashion to build business houses, 
retail stores, hotels, etc., in the same way, but of 
late years our business men have actually begun to 
learn that that mode of construction was not only 
criminal, but actually unprofitable. Ah, that’s 





AN ENGLISH HALF-TIMBERED EFFECT ADAPTED TO TYPE A—DESIGN NO. 2 
LinDLEY Jounson, Architect, Philadelphia 
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House and Garden 





A FACADE ADAPTED TO TYPE B-—-DESIGN NO. 3 


Witson Eyre, Architect, Philadelphia 


Plans ““B” are also for a city house, but a modest one, one of a row of eight to be built in Philadelphia. The house is 20 x 75, 
absolutely fireproof, built without wood and will cost $7,500, and is to rent for $75 a month. The external walls are brick, the partitions 
are hollow fireproof tile, the floors are of “ Johnson system” tile spans full width of house and without any steel, the finished floors of 
asbestos tile, the doors and windows and stairs of asbestos; there is absolutely nothing to burn. The stairs are enclosed and the one 
flight serves all purposes. ‘The ground or first floor shows at A, vestibule; B, library or den; C, reception-room; F, pantry; H, kitchen; 
G, servant's room; |, dumbwaiter (enclosed and automatic doors); E, stairs down to laundry, servants’ toilet, furnace, etc., in sub- 
basement; K, shows a portable platform hoist serving all the houses for moving furniture, etc. 


Second floor: N N, parlors; L, dining room; F, serving room. Third floor and fourth floor 8 bedrooms, or seven bedrooms and a 
sitting-room at R. 


Design No. 3 is well fitted to that class of house, a good, clean, plain exterior. 
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when the lesson begins to be well-learned; when you 
touch the pocket-book. That we lost last year 
6,772 lives by fire in this country makes our good 
people very sad indeed, though it deters them but 
little from so continuing to build that six, or seven, 
or eight thousand more poor souls will be launched 
into eternity in the same way next year. But our 
fires are costing us enormously in money. Last 
year $230,000,000 went up in smoke. True, we 
got back possibly $200,000,000 from the insurance 
companies, but then again to get that $200,000,000 
we had paid the insurance people $500,000,000 in 
premiums. ‘Then our fire departments are costing 
us enormously, the installation of new apparatus 
and improved water systems and supplies means 
more and more taxation and, as I say, our business 
men are awakened to the realization that this foolish 
way of building is a costly one, too, and so they are 
beginning to listen with some attention when we talk 
to them about fireproof construction. In most 
cities buildings of over three or five stories are com- 
pulsorily of fire-retarding construction. There was a 
time, twenty or more years ago, when wood was 
very cheap and steel and tile were comparatively 











Ground Floor 


Second Floor 


FLOOR PLANS OF 


dear. Then, it was economy to build flimsily. 
To-day, wood is almost a luxury, for it has increased 
150 per cent. in price in the last fifteen or twenty 
years; while brick, and tile, and steel are now man- 
ufactured at comparatively low cost. As a matter 
of fact, a well-built fireproof structure to-day costs, 
as a general thing, not over ten per cent. more to 
build than a structure whose principal parts are of 
wood, and, in a great many cases, for large halls, store 
buildings, and certain other classes of construction, 
fireproofing costs not over five and six per cent. 
more than wood. And that is in the first cost, mark 
you. When you come to count up, as a business man 
must, the difference in favor of fireproof as regards 
the longevity of the building, its greater immunity 
from deterioration and necessary repair, the fact 
that little or no insurance need be carried on the con- 
struction itself, you find that the building properly 
constructed, of brick and steel, and fireproof clay 
tile, means a less ultimate total investment than the 
flimsiest of cheap wooden construction, while at the 
same time it brings in far greater returns in rentals, 
affords far greater satisfaction and affirms one in 
the belief that he is a good citizen and has accom- 
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DESIGN NO. 4-—-WELL 


NetTrLteton & Kaun, 


SUITED TO TYPE C 


Architects, Detroit 


This is an ordinary suburban villa, to be built in Portland, Oregon, and will cost $8,000, complete in all particulars and fireproof. 
Che man for whom | designed it likes the idea of or the appearance of wood siding and shingle exterior, so I will design it to look 
something like design No. 4, which he likes very much, but the walls will be hollow tile covered with asbestos siding and shingles, instead 


of wood, and painted any colors he wishes. 
but the finish, doors and top flooring, etc., will be wood 
D, dining room E, 
as well as hall, and serves as “back” 


closets at M, linen, etc., at P and R. 
A well-equipped, modern house. 


plished duty toward himself, his fellow men, his 
city and, necessarily, his country. 

Years ago, when fireproofing was costly, people 
knew it and cited that as one argument w hy the better 
construction should not be used in houses. People 
have never forgotten the argument, for it is still 
heard on every side. It is well known that precedent 
and custom have a strong hold on our people! As 
a matter of fact, to build a house of wood in a way 
approaching what might be termed the perfection 
of imperfect construction—that is, with furred walls, 
deadened floors, and all that sort of thing (which 
people resort to in an attempt to make the best out 
of a bad bargain)—your wooden framed house not 
only costs you more in the long run, but more actually 
in first, primary cost, than one of ordinary fireproof 
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as well as main stair, and its being closed assures perfect privacy. 
the hall, and windows of art-wired glass; also an outside door for the boys on the landing of the basement stairs. 
fellows may go up to their room without going through any part of the house. 


The partitions will be hollow tile and the floor construction of wide-span tile without steel, 
he wants it so. 
kitchen F, pantry G, ice S, hall C, hats and coats T, and stair at H. 


The first floor shows open porch at A, parlor B, sitting-room 
Note that the stair is entered from pantry, 
There is a wide door from 
These generally noisy 


Second storey has bedrooms at I, J, K, L, bath at Q, 


There are three bedrooms in attic and a well finished basement with laundry, heating plant, etc. 


construction where no such extraordinary care has 
be taken. 

In closely built blocks in the cities, where danger 
is even greater than in the suburbs or the country, 
hreproofing is all the more necessary. Admitting 
its necessity, and that it is not the costly thing you 
used to imagine, you naturally ask, “what does con- 
stitute fireproof?’’ You have heard about so-and- 
so’s building which was “slow-burning,” or some 
people even called it “fireproof,” and it burned 
down inside of an hour; and such another, an apart- 
ment house or church in which all the framing was 
of steel, and the outer walls of stone, went by the 
board in even less time; it didn’t burn but it fell down, 
all warped and mangled by the fire. Therefore— 
“What is fireproof ?” 

















Fireproof construction, in the full sense of the 
term as we know it and would like to have you under- 
stand it, means not only the elimination of wood, 
but the avoidance of materials that, though not 
combustible, are damageable and indeed destructible 
by fire and heat, or if we have to use them, then so 
protecting them with materials that are not so dam- 
ageable, that is, brick and terra-cotta and tile, that 
fire cannot get at these damageable parts. Under 
the heading of such destructible materials are gran- 
ite, all stones, steel, iron, cement, slate, marble, 
glass. The ideal building is one whose materials 
have in their manufacture passed through far greater 
heat than that to which they can ever be subjected 
in any conflagration, however intense. If stone 
and granite have to be used, then place them in 
the lower storeys of buildings, where they are not so 
easily assailed by flames in adjacent structures. 
Fire, you know, always tends upwards and augments, 
in degrees Fahrenheit, as it progresses—to a certain 
point. If steel is to be used in structural members, 
beams, columns, etc., then it has to be encased in 
cement and a protecting covering of fireproof tile. 

Good judgment as well as skill has to be used in the 
construction of buildings. Little of that material, 
I mean good judgment, is used in the construction 
of houses. Some few cottages, costing about four 
thousand dollars, have recently been built in Pitts- 
burgh, that were made thoroughly fireproof. But 
people are beginning to awaken to the necessity for 
doing something of that kind, as is clearly evidenced 
to me by the interest with which they read about 
fireproof construction of 
homes whenever anything 
is written on that sub- 
ject, and in the letters | 
am daily receiving from 
people groping about, 
wanting something better 
than they now have, but 
knowing not what to 
settle upon. 

An ideally fireproof 
house is one whose outer 
walls are of brick, or tile; 
indeed, even the com- 
monest brick can be cov- 
ered with stucco and 
made very attractive. 
Strange, indeed, how very 
little enameled brick is 
used; few materials more 
beautiful can be given 
such a variety of color, 
are as effective or cost 
less than that splendid 
brick. If external orna- 
ment be much desired, 
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then make the decorations of terra-cotta, or molded 
cement; even the latter is far preferable to stone 
or granite, which go all to pieces in a good hot 
fire. Cover the roof with tile, or if you can’t 
stand that expense, and like the shingle effect of 
your forefathers, use an asbestos shingle that looks 
for all the world like wood, costs but a trifle more, 
lasts forever, requires no painting, and is better 
than any slate, or tin, or composition that has yet 
been put upon the market. The interior partitions 
should be of fireproof tile. It is easier to plaster, 
it takes less of it, besides being fireproof and adding 
greatly to the warmth of the house in winter and 
coolness in summer, not to mention that there can 
be no cracks in the plaster and no settling or un- 
sightly shrinking. ‘The floors should be constructed 
of wide span tile construction, no steel beams are 
required, the floors are sound proof, absolutely 
vermin proof, substantial and easily constructed. 
The finished floor should be cement, or tile, or 
marble if you can afford it, or of asbestos—anything 
in preference to wood, that is unsanitary as well as 
a fruitful means of carrying fire from room to room. 

The interior finish should be plastic as much as 
possible. Soon we will have doors, sash, baseboards, 
etc., made of asbestos that looks just like wood and 
costs in most cases less than the wood it imitates. 
But if that will be too radical a step forward for you, 
then use wood in your interior finish, but use it 
sparingly, 
avoid all 
those pan- 
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The New House 


eled ceilings, high wainscoting and wonderfully con- 
torted stairways, and in the finish of the wood use 
fireproof paint or take such precautions as will pre- 
vent it from being too fruitful an agent for carrying 
fire. Allow no vertical openings through your floor, 
enclose your stairways and put fireproof automatically 
closing doors at each landing. It will be a little 
trouble at first, to open a door every time you go 
up and down stairs, but you will be well repaid for 
the trouble. In the average house, fire almost invari- 
ably starts from the basement or kitchen and in a 
minute is up to the top of the house, or at least the 
upper storeys are suffocating with smoke, and the 
draughts will soon draw the fire upwards. Close 
your stairways and that is eliminated. Your incipi- 
ent fire is confined to the place in which it starts. 
Neither smoke nor flame goes up the stairway. Be- 
sides, your house will be easier to heat. When you 
are downstairs with company, for instance, you will 
not hear all that is going on upstairs. It has a 
thousand advantages, so close up all your stair-wells. 

Now with a house built in such a manner, you 
will have eliminated fire from the equation as far as 
structure goes. If you use good sense in the decora- 
ting and furnishing of your house, cutting down the 
fussy, wooly draperies as much as possible and the 
other fruitful spreaders of flame, and depending upon 
good color schemes and fine lines for effects, you can 
live in pretty nearly perfect safety, because if a fire 
should start in the fuel room, or in the kitchen, or 
a lamp upsets in your bedroom, or anything of that 
kind, there is comparatively little upon which fire 
may feed, nothing structurally inflammable for that 
flame to gobble up with avidity and carry it to the 
uttermost extent of the house, while the matter of 

utting out the incipient blaze is child’s play. 

Going back to the open stairway question, are you 
aware of the fact that the aforesaid opening ordinarily 
found in our houses adds just about fifteen per cent. 
to your cares, work, and inconvenience ? 

Ev ery time you sweep a room in the lower storeys 
you are merely transferring dust to the upper ones. 
The open stair means a draught all winter, the 
addition of about twelve per cent. to your coal bill, 
and oftentimes the addition of a very large per cent. 
to your doctor’s bill. Altogether, I consider the 
open stair-well one of the worst features in modern 
house construction—a menace to life, health, com- 
fort and peace of mind! Besides, by enclosing your 
stairway you can make it serve all the purposes of 
the house, and by properly locating it you can do 
away with back-stairs, servants’ stairs and all that 
sort of thing that normally eats up a very considerable 
percentage of floor space. 

Illustrating these brief notes I show a number of 
houses, one in each of the several classes of expensive, 


oh 


mers 
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THE FACADE OF TYPE D 


F. W. Firzparrick, Architect, Washington 


ordinary and modest domiciles, that may not be 
without interest to my readers. ‘These sketches of 
what is proposed to be done by intelligent people of 
each class show the possibilities of the construction, 
and that to build well is not beyond the reach of any 
man who can build at all. He who can afford to put 
three thousand dollars into a house can certainly 
afford to make it thirty-three hundred dollars and 
have a permanent and safe investment, besides sav- 
ing more than three hundred dollars in insurance 
alone, not to count the greater peace of mind, com- 
fort, and satisfaction there must necessarily come to 
anyone who does anything well. 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN CORRESPONDENCE 


RE-MODELING A BATHROOM 


[ wish to re-model my bath-room. It is not large, being 7 x 9 
feet. I shall have it fitted with all modern plumbing appliances 
and a porcelain tub. Kindly advise me as to treatment of side 
[he floor is of maple; would you use linoleum 


on it?) There is one small, rather high window with leaded glass 


effect M. P. H. 


walls and floor. 


There is a very wide choice in color and style of tiles for bath 
room finish now to be obtained, one large manufactory making 
a specialty of meeting all needs in this line. If they are supplied 
with sample of color desired, they will guarantee a perfect match. 
[hese tiles are made in all finishes. One attractive treatment for 
bathroom is to use the blue and white tiles for its side walls. A 
band of the blue tiling at the floor line supports the white tiled wall 
to the height of 7 feet, where a narrow band of the blue is set. ‘The 
ceiling, which is drop in effect and reaches to this blue line, should 
be painted in oils the exact white of the tiles. Wherever possible, 
the fixtures in a thoroughly sanitary bath room are now of glass; 
the rollers for towels are a new feature in this. Your floor of 
maple should be left unstained and finished with three coats of 
florsatin. Washable rugs in blue and white, carefully matching 
the shade of blue in the tling, should be used. Blue and white 
casement muslin would make attractive curtains for the window; 
these to be made simply with a hem at the bottom and run on a 
rod at the top.-Marcaret GREENLEAF. 


RE-DECORATION OF A PARLOR 


In view of the many valuable suggestions given in your corres- 
pondence column, I am led to ask your advice in the matter of the 
re-decoration of my parlor. The house is of the ordinary city 
kind; the parlor used perforce as a living-room, and the dining- 
room is on the first floor. The parlor is eighteen feet by twenty- 
five, and the advice | wish to obtain is for the coloring of the walls. 
he carpet is of greenish blue in different tones. The paper sug- 
gested by the decorator is of light greyish green, the woodwork 
to be of ivory white. This does not altogether appeal to me 
and I would be obliged if you would tell me what you think of the 
effect, if you can suggest something better. Light yellow is on 
the wall at present, and I do not care to have the same again. 
Your advice will be much appreciated.—M. K. L. 


Chere is a paper this season with a design of English make which 
comes in two-toned soft blues for the side walls. With this comes 
an 18-inch frieze of hand blocked conventionalized floral design 
showing old rose and blues in varying tones softly mingled. The 
ceiling of this room should be tinted a soft shade of cafe-au-lait or 
very yellow ivory. Over the lace curtains at the window, draperies 
of a brocade showing a design of roses in old rose with a suggestion 
of blue flowers and some green foliage on an ivory ground. This 
same brocade would look well if used as upholstery for some 
pieces of furniture in the room. If but one piece should be desired, 
a winged chair would be an excellent choice. You have failed to 
mention the exposure of your room in your letter. I have taken 
as a guide the fact that the decorator had suggested green for your 
side walls, and therefore suppose the room must be of southern 
exposure, otherwise some design in rich yellow would be your best 
choice, as there are certain shades of almost orange yellow, which 
show very beautifully with the blue greys of your carpet.—Mar- 
GARET GREENLEAF. 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN THE COUNTRY 


What is the best method of disposing of the sewage from a 
country house of moderate size where there is no general system 
of sewers? I have access to a stream of running water, but hesi- 
tate to discharge into it on account of my neighbors below, as | 
believe no such use is made of it in this district.—L. T. C. 

Untreated sewage, that is, sewage not rendered innocuous by 
chemical or other means, should never be discharged into running 
water. The most inexpensive method of disposal is by means of 
leaching cesspools. These are built with walls of dry or unmortared 
stone, through the crevices of which the sewage will escape into 
the surrounding earth. Two precautions must be observed: The 
cesspool must be placed in sandy or other porous soil, as stiff, 
clayey soils would interfere with its operation, and it must be so 
located as to avoid the remotest chance of contamination of the 
water supply where this is drawn from wells or cisterns. This 
latter condition is of vital importance. A modification of this 
system is often used to advantage in which the wastes first empty 
into a water-tight cesspool, into which the solids settle, while the 
liquids flow by gravity into a second or dry wall cesspool, whence 
they lead away into the soil. This is a better method than the 
first, as a dry wall cesspool will, in time, become clogged, necessi- 
tating the building of a new one; but the first or water-tight cess- 
pool must be cleaned out occasionally as it fills with solids. A 
more expensive but very efficient method, and from a sanitary 
point of view a preferable one, is the subsoil irrigating system, 
which consists in principle of the substitution for the leaching cess- 
pool of a series of terra-cotta pipes with open joints about eight 
inches under ground, with grass, or in some cases, truck patches 
over them. ‘This is generally known as the Waring system, and 
needs the supervision of an expert for its installation. An illus- 
trated paper on this method of sewage disposal, by an expert 
engineer, is in course of preparation for publication in House anp 
Garpven.—C, E. 


READY MIXED PAINTS 


May I ask you to intervene in a controversy between my painter 
and myself about painting my house here in the country? The 
question at issue is, whether “ready mixed” or special made paints 
are the best. The best, that is, regardless of the question of first 
cost, taking permanent color and durability into account.—N. D. H. 


Two answers can be made to the above question, depending on 
circumstances. Given a thoroughly trustworthy painter, who 
knows what good material is and where to buy it, there can be 
little doubt that the best results will be obtained by mixing the 
paint on the spot when and as it is to be used. Theoretically there 
is no valid reason why “ready mixed” paints should not be as 
good as those mixed on the spot. Practically, however, the best 
ready mixed paints are not so good. This can be said for them, 
however, that the best brands are better than much paint that is 
put on by the local painter and of his own mixing, for the adulter- 
ation in the cheaper grades of paints and oils is quite as unblush- 
ingly villainous as in most other commodities. Therefore, given 
an incompetent or dishonest painter, I would rather trust to the 
results obtainable from a good ready mixed paint; though with 
the latter type of workman it must be insisted upon that the paint 
shall be delivered at your house in the original packages, opened 
under your inspection, and used according to directions. As to 
the question of color, there may be some difficulty in getting just 
what you want, but this can usually be overcome.—C. 














TRADE CATALOGUES AND THEIR REMEDY 
I ‘HE avalanche of trade catalogues which annually 


showers upon every architect in active prac- 
tice is a source of extreme vexation to the office 
force. Containing, as they do, matter of real interest 
and importance which is necessary to the correct 
wording of the specifications, the extreme disparity 
in size and shape which these catalogues display 
have rendered nugatory all efforts to file them 
systematically, so that they may be found at once 
when needed. One or two serious attempts have 
been made involving the use of special filing cabi- 
nets, but they have been fundamentally unsatis- 
factory. To overcome these defects and preserve 
the essentials of the matter, Mr. H. W. Desmond 
of the Architectural Record, as editor, has pre- 
pared ‘Sweets’ Indexed Catalogue of Building Con- 
struction,” which includes within the covers of 
one large quarto volume all of the essential matter 
contained in the multifarious catalogues as hitherto 
published. Uniform type; matter arranged solely 
with a view to ready reference, and a scientific cross 
index, go to the making of a handy and compre- 
hensive volume, which will be found simply indis- 
pensable to the office. We have seen the advance 
sheets of this work and venture to predict an em- 
barrassing situation for Mr. Desmond when he 
receives the applications for space in the second 
edition. No material-man can afford to remain for 
a moment unrepresented in this publication after the 
thousands of copies of the first edition reach the 
hands of the subscribers. 

Professor Nolan, assistant professor of architecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania, writes an attrac- 
tive introduction fully explaining the scope and 
purpose of the enterprise. 


T SQUARE CLUB 


‘THE T Square Club Exhibition has been success- 
fully opened in the galleries of the Academy 

of Fine Arts, An illustrated account will appear in 
an early issue of House anp GarpEN. Meanwhile 
a word may be said regarding the very attractive 
catalogue which has been successfully issued by the 
committee in charge, and especially of the judicious 
selection and arrangement of the exhibits. The 
increased wall space at the disposal of the hanging 
committee has been wisely used by them not for the 
purpose of crowding more exhibits together but for 
the securing of a better classification and display of 
a carefully chosen minimum number of drawings. 
The addition of the decorative work in stained 
glass, terra-cotta and textile lends an added interest. 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 


HE seventh International Congress of Archi- 
tects will be held in London in July of this 

year, under the patronage of the King, with the 
Prince of Wales as Honorary President. ‘The fol- 


lowing programme has been officially adopted: 


16-21 July.— 
1. The Execution of Important Government and 


Municipal Architectural Work by Salaried 
Officials. 

2. Architectural Copyright and the Ownership of 
Drawings. 

3. Steel and Reinforced-Concrete Construction: 

(2) The general aspect of the subject. 

(b) With special reference to zsthetic and 
hygienic considerations in the case of very 
high buildings. 

The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

The Architect-Craftsman: How Far Should the 
Architect Receive the Theoretical and Practical 
Training of a Craftsman? 

The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces in Cities. 

8. Should the Architect have Supreme Control Over 
Other Artists or Craftsmen in the Completion 
of a National or Public Building ? 

g. The Responsibilities of a Government in the 
Conservation of National Monuments. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive 
Papers on any of the above subjects for presentation 
to the Congress. Papers may be written in English, 
French or German. 

Each Paper must be accompanied by an abstract 
of not more than 1,000 words. 

Papers and Abstracts must reach the Executive 
Committee before the 30th April, 1906. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee, g Conduit Street, 

London, W. 


Subjects for Discussion 


OM“ > 


“I 


A GREATER HARRISBURG 


| Bhs the leadership of the Municipal League 

of Harrisburg, of which J. Horace McFarland 
is secretary, that city is making substantial progress 
along the lines of parks, scenery, street paving and 
other municipal 1 improvements. As one of the news- 
papers, in commenting on the recent meeting of the 
League, said: “Last night’s meeting gave additional 


emphasis to the fact that there is not a single branch 
of official or semiofficial Harrisburg which is not in 
full sympathy with the movement for a greater 


Harrisburg. ”’ 
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AMERICAN PARK SYSTEMS 


§ bey. existing and proposed outer park systems 

American cities form the subject of a re- 
port just issued by the allied organizations of Phila- 
delphia. The text, which has been prepared by 
Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford and Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, sets forth in a most lucid and interesting way 
the recent extraordinary growth of public sentiment 
and accomplishment in the matter of public oo 
America. Numerous maps, printed i 
colors and photographs, abundantly illustrate ne 
schemes of the various municipalities, and the well- 
deserved success of this report is indicated by the 
The first edition 
and orders for hundreds of additional 
copies are now being met. 


throughout 


extraordinary demand for copies. 
iS exhausted 


BEAUTIFYING NEWARK 


LOT of good work has been done by the muni- 
‘ cipal tree planting commission of Newark, New 
Its report 
shows that more than 750 trees have been planted. 
Besides planting trees, ‘the commission has seen to 
it that the fine elms in the several small parks in the 
centre of Newark are not devastated by scale or 
lhe length of street planted on both sides 
is estimated at five miles. ‘The cost of the trees was 
property owners. None of them 
objected, and all appeared to like the idea of having 
good shade trees in front of their buildings. Prop- 
erty owners who desired to plant trees on their own 
responsibility were encouraged and assisted in making 
selections by the commission. 


Jersey, which was appointed last year. 


insects 


assessed on the 


the American or Norway sort. There were 


| many 
linden and poplar trees planted also. 


PRESERVE THE REDWOODS 


“THE proposition has been made that the Redwood 

Canyon, which lies at the foot of Mt. T amalpias 
and within easy reach of San Francisco, containing 
two-thirds of which are 
covered with magnificent redwood trees, great ferns, 


about six hundred acres, 


and the beautiful undergrowth peculiar to California 
forests, should be made into a natural park for San 
Francisco. ‘The suggestion has a double significance. 
In the first place, because it will increase the park 
facilities of the city and change private ownership 
of an unusually be autiful spot into public ownership, 
and, secondly, because it will preserve the handsome 
redwood trees now growing on the tract. As a 
Sacramento paper recently said: “Such action would 
be right in line with the policy followed by the State 
and numerous cities. The State has purchased the 
Great Basin of the Santa Cruz Mountains for a State 
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About one-third of 
the entire number of trees set out are elms, either of 


Park; Los Angeles has numerous tracts lying out- 
side the city limits, one of them, at least, containing 
3,000 acres, which are used or being prepared for 
park purposes; San José has a beautiful natural 
park at Alum Rock, several miles outside the city 
limits. ‘There are plenty of precedents to govern 
San Francisco in acquiring the Redwood Canyon 
property, and if the purchase: be made the city will 
have one of the most beautiful parks in the world.” 


GROUP PLAN 


“SHARLES CARROLL BROWN, a former city 
engineer of Indianapolis, has submitted ten- 
tative plans for making a “ City Beautiful” of Indian- 
apolis to the civic improvement society of that city. 
‘This organization has had under consideration the 
propriety of the city’s regulation of the height of 
buildings hereafter to be erected in Monument 
Place, and Mr. Brown’s recommendations and plans 
are the result of the work of the committee appointed 
to consider the subject. His report considers first 
the group plan for public buildings and then makes 
certain definite suggestions for the establishment of 
a group of important buildings in Indianapolis, 
taking the Circle at Monument Place as the basis. 


HOW TO HAVE GOOD ROADS 


“THE best possible way to interest people in a good 

roads movement is to manage to get a good 
sample of good roads made in the middle of the worst 
bit of bad road you can find. I have in mind the 
experience of my friend Hale, many years ago, at 
the beginning of the good roads movement in Con- 
necticut, where, after several years of fight, he secured 
permission to put a few rods only of good road as a 
sample. He selected the middle of a very muddy 
section of road, and the next season’s experience 
convinced everybody of the value of good roads, 
and there was no more trouble in that region.—]J. 
Horace McFar.anp. 


STREET SIGNS 


“THE editor of an advertising trade journal in com- 

menting on the agitation in New York over the 
signs in the Subway has called attention to the in- 
diffe rence of the public to the mission of street signs 
in New York, saying: “In no other civilized collec- 
tion of streets in the world is so helpful and necessary 
a device as the street sign so wofully neglected as 
it is in this greatest metropolis of the western world. 
This absence not only delays business * * * but it 
aids criminality. In spite of all this the chimera of 
business legends underground has the floor for oppo- 
sition and hostility as much as if they were proven 
germs of disease.’ 





